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Another Dividend Increase? 


<g> 


Yes, the fourth successive annual increase. A 
reflection of general prosperity and efficient man- 
agement. Just part and parcel of our continuous 
effort to reduce cost while steadily improving a life 
insurance service that is at all times maintained 
in the front rank of quality. Nevertheless, we do 
not emphasize dividends. The more essential task 
for any company is to keep its policy contracts level 
with the public’s needs, and to distribute enough 
of them that the economic affairs of the American 
people may be safeguarded and stabilized. 

We invite m2n and women of high ideals, of in- 
dustry, and intelligence to come and work with us 
upon this heneandite and patriotic task. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Organized 1847 


oe" Jefferson Standard 
? LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


has some excellent 
territory open 


LEU hte: 


if Interested, Write 
JULIAN PRICE 


President 





eee Insurance in Force Over 
Greensboro, North Carolina $265,000,000 








CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE 


ALES resistance is practically 

eliminated in presenting our new 
Insured Savings Contract which 
matures either for cash or a non- 
taxable 5% income bond, cashable 
on demand at par. 


Our line of modern policies, with 
annual, semi-annual, quarterly or 
monthly deposit of premiums, will 
appeal to your clients. 

Good openings for dependable 
fieldmen in California, Oregon, 
Texas, Oklahoma and _ other 
Western States. 


J. R. Kruse, President 
SACRAMENTO 








Royal Union Life 


Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


eee TTT 


STRONG AND PROGRESSIVE 





Paid to Policyholders, 
. «-$21,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force as of 
Dec. 31, 1925.. .... .$148,281,904.00 





LUTTE Hees 


A. C. Tucker, President 


C. D. Costello, William Koch, 
Secretary Vice President 
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SUPREME 
‘Underwritin ge Achievement 


of the decade 


PERFECT PROTECTION —THE MODERN 
ADEQUATE INSURANCE SERVICE 


50.00 weekly, for an unlimited period during disability 
by accident. 
50.00 weekly, for 52 weeks during sickness. 

3,200.00 every year for life, payable monthly if totally 
and permanently disabled by accident. No fur- 
ther premiums to pay and no deductions from 
the face of the life policy as the result of pay- 
ments so received. 

3,200.00 for one year, if totally and permanently disabled 
by disease and $600.00 each year in monthly 
payments, thereafter for life. No further pre- 
miums to pay and no deductions from the face 
of the life policy as the result of payments so 

received. 

| 5,000.00 payable upon natural death. 

15,000.00 payable upon death by accident. 





























O other factor in its merchandising program has 
contributed so largely to the unparalleled growth of 
Reliance Life than has Perfect Protection. In 1912 this 
unique plan was originated by Reliance research experts 
and immediately its saleability was reflected in the en- 
thusiastic acceptance of underwriter and public alike. 


The chart showing the Company’s development in life 
insurance in force indicates the normal trend of the 


average insurance company’s growth from 1903 to 1912. 


The marked influence of Perfect Protection on Reliance 
life insurance sales is indicated by the trend from 1912 
to the close of last year. 

Perfect Protection in its effect on the production of 
Reliance underwriters enables them to write fully 25% 
more business than were they equipped with life in- 
surance alone, for Perfect Protection appeals to their 
prospect’s self-interest, one of the greatest barriers to 


the sale of life insurance today. 


Fortunate is the Perfect Protection Man. Success and 
prosperity are his by virtue of the service he can provide. 


a _____ 
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The 
PERFECT PROTECTION 
MAN 


Forging ahead day 
by day to greater 
prosperity. 


In 1925 


One Perfect Protection Man paid for $2,821,562. 
Another paid for $1,113,675. Four others paid for 
over $600,000. 27 others paid for over $300,000. © 
52 others paid for over $200,000, and in the en- 
tire organization of over 650 underwriters one 
in three paid for over $100,000. 


If you are further interested in the unique plan of Reliance Life operation, a letter to the Home Office will secure immediate information 


RELIANCE LIFE 
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RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. of PITTSBURGH - FARMERS BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 4 


Entered as second-class matter June 28, 18 


y by The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CASE INVOLVING INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Grecian Insurance Law Has to Be Proved---Suit of Near East Relief 
and Phoenix of Hartford 


N interesting case involving insurance and in- 
ternational law is that of the Near East Re- 
lief Society against the Phoenix Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., which is now 
being fought out in the New York Supreme 
Court. The action is for $312,406 and in- 
volves two fire policies, one for $125,000, 

covering second-hand clothing and shoes; the other for 
$230,000 and covered food supplies, new clothes and shoes. 
The policies were for one year—June 14, 1925 to June 14, 
1926—and covered the above-mentioned articles, which were 
stored in a warehouse at Pirzus, Greece. On July 10, 1925, 
the warehouse burned down and nearly all its contents were 
destroyed. 

The Phoenix is licensed to do business in Greece, and on 
October 15, 1925, the Near East Relief instigated action against 
the insurance company in the Court of First Instance in 
Athens to recover its loss; then on October 19, of the same 
year, the Near East Relief started another action in the New 
York Supreme Court for the same purpose. In the policies 
was the provision for “the judicial determination of any dis- 
putes whatsoever which may arise hereunder. Both the con- 
tracting parties hereto submit themselves, by virtue hereof, to 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Court of First Instance at 
Athens.” The terms and conditions of the policies are set 
forth in the complaint of the New York action. The Phoenix 
has not answered in that action, but it made a motion for 
judgment dismissing the complaint, which was argued before 
Justice Erlanger. 

The policies provide that they expressly exclude all loss of 
damage sustained when any of the warehouses contain in- 


2 
re] 


flammable substances, such as kerosene or petroleum. The 
Phoenix has denied all liability, claiming that the warehouses 
did contain such inflammable goods, and the contention of 
the defendant is that the case should be tried in Greece, where 
they have witnesses and because the loss occurred there. How- 
ever, it appears that the business of commercial insurance is of 
only recent development in Greece, for it was but in 1910 that 
the first comprehensive law relative to fire insurance was en- 
acted. Since that time, due to wars in the Balkans, the World 
War and internal strife, there has been virtually a judicial mora- 
torium. Consequently, the law of Greece, relative to fire in- 
surance, is not well-developed. 

There has been a general rule in England and the United 
States courts—and to some extent in the courts of New York— 
to the effect that it is not competent for parties to agree in 
advance to oust courts of jurisdiction. So the contention of 
the Near East Relief is that it is contrary to the public policy 
of our courts to enforce the provision. However, the conten- 
tion of the defendant is that that rule never prevailed in the 
courts of New York State and that, in any event, by the enact- 
ment in 1920 of the New York Arbitration Law, the legis- 
lature has declared an exactly opposite public policy to the 
effect that private agreement of the parties to a contract, with 
respect to the place and manner of settlement of any contro- 
versy that may arise under the contract, will and should be 
enforced. The defendant also contends that even conceding 
the old rule, with reference to the settlement of controversy 
without resort to the courts of New York, this case does not 
come within therule,inasmuch as the rule applies only to 
executory agreements and that in this case the agreement has 

(Concluded on page 5) 
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Earthquake Hazards and Insurance 


Vill. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


By FREDERICK L. HoFFMan, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America. 


EXT to Japan there are few regions of the earth in which 
N seismic phenomena are of more frequent occurrence than the 
Philippine Islands. Fortunately, an excellent account of 
earthquakes in the Philippines was published in 1905 as a part of 
the census of the Philippine Islands under the direction of Gen. J. P. 
Sanger, U. S. A. This account should be consolidated for a more 
thorough study of the facts of the situation. The section on volcanoes 
and seismic centers was prepared by the Rev. M. Sadero Maso, 
assistant director of the Philippine Weather Service. A-list is given 
of twelve active volcanoes, ranging in heght from 700 to 10,300 
feet. Ai list is also given of eight extinct volcanoes. With refer- 
ence to earthquakes it is pointed out that: 

“It is an elementary principle that the earthquakes as well as the 
volcanoes occur along the lines of relief shown either by ridges or 
mountain ranges or by sea deeps or depressions, and especially when 
there rises a high ridge not far from a sea deep, thus forming a steep 
slope, as, for instance, along the Japanese and Kurile islands, south 
of Sunda Islands, and in the West Indies. The Philippine archi- 
pelago on this account may be considered as a plastic country. Ow- 
ing to the small breadth of the islands and the depth of the seas it 
is almost formed by ridges. Here occurs also what Milne says of 
the southern regions of the Java district. In this district the sub- 
oceanic irregularities are as irregularly distributed as the islands be- 
tween which they occur.” 

Prof. Milne is quoted to the effect that “‘the Philippine archi- 
pelago is included in that region of the globe in which the greatest 
number of macroseismic earthquakes has occurred since 1899. ‘This 
region of maximum macroseismic activity takes in the Philippine 
archipelago, the whole of the Dutch East Indies, Celebes, Borneo, 
the Moluccas, New Guinea, and several other islands in the Pacific. 
Forty-one large earthquakes, which were registered all over the 
world, have had their origin in this region during the last four years. 
Of these earthquakes at least four had their origin in the Philippine 
archipelago, or very close to-it, viz., one of December 15, 1901, felt 
in Luzon, which was not destructive; that of August 21, 1902, 
which took place in Mindanao, close to the Lanao Lagun and IIlana 
bay; one of August 26, 1902, which was felt in the province of 
Tloilo; and, finally, one which occurred in Guam on September 21, 
1902.”’ It is also said in this connection “‘the seat of origin of both 
the Minadanao and the Guam earthquakes appears to be submarine, 
while that of the Luzon and Panay earthquakes seems to be ter- 
restrial.”” 

This reference is followed by extended observations on the seismic 
activity in different sections of the islands of the Philippine group. 
For Eastern Mindanao, for illustration, there is a table of the earth- 
quakes of the Apo region giving an account of seven earthquakes 
between 1836 and 1894. There is also a table of seven earthquakes 
between 1836 and 1889 in the Surigao region. For the area of 
the volcanos of Mayon there is a table covering the long period of 
1816 to 1900 recording twenty-three earthquakes, of course of 
widely varying degrees of intensity. A table is given for earth- 


quakes of Southeastern Luzon covering the period 1628-1897, re- 


cording seven shocks. For the area of Taal there is a record of ten 
shocks during the period 1572 to 1903. For Northern Luzon the 
record shows eleven shocks during the period 1627 to 1897. Finally, 
the area immediately surrounding, but including the City of Manila 
covering the period of 1599 to 1889, shows thirty-two recorded 
seismic disturbances, of which ten occurred previous to 1 700, eight 
between | 700-1800, and fourteen between 1800-1900. The earth. 
quake analysis of 221 earthquakes observed in Manila during the 
period 1880-87 by months shows the following interesting results: 


TABLE | 
EaRTHQUAKES IN MANILLA BY MontHs—1880-1887 

Average Average 

No. per Annum No per Annum 
ans sisies%s 13 0.72 ily sos 24 133 
Rebs. sca 13 0.72 MG Secs 19 1.05 
Mare .a.« 18 1.00 Depls .ssc 17 0.94 
Apr. iss: 24 ee, OS Se ae 20 Ll 
May ..... 26 1.44 INOS. 03.0% 19 1.00 
UNE. 5,090 14 0.78 1D er 14 0.78 


Total, 221. Average per annum, 12.30 


According to this table there was an average of 12.30 earth 
quakes per annum during the period under observation. During the 
first nine years 117 earthquakes occurred, while during the last nine 
years there were 104, indicative of a remarkable degree of consist- 
ency in periodicity. Another interesting table compiled in a similar 
manner is for the Philippine archipelago, also for the period |880- 
1887, giving the following monthly distribution: 


TABLE 2 
EARTHQUAKES IN THE PHILIPPINE ARCHIPELAGOS—|880-1887 
Average Average 
No. per Annum No. per Annum 
[ —— 78 43 LC) aera 88 
Feb. ..... 87 48 PUGS «bse 90 5.0 
1 are 67 31 MIEDE sakes 93 5.4 
i) PE, 4.2 Ost: neces 72 40 
May ..... 82 46 INOVs.. cesie 8 79 44 
GUNE! 6:6:5-2:5 77 43 |D | are 69 38 


Total, 962. Average per annum, 53.4 


In the aggregate there were 962 earthquakes during the period 
under review, or on the average 53.4 per annum, or approximately 
4.5 earthquakes per month. During the first nine years of the 
period there were 427 earthquakes, while there were 535 during the 
last. 

It requires to be pointed out in this connection that the preceding 
tables gives the days on which earthquakes occurred and not the num- 
ber of shocks or subsequent shocks which may have been experienced. 
It is pointed out that the table shows a maximum frequency in 188I- 
1897 and a minimum in 1886. Since the year 1893 the number 
shows an increase, probably due, it is explained, to the fact that dur 
ing this period there have been more private observers of such phe 
nomena throughout the island. It is, therefore, anticipated that if 
more instruments are installed there is likely to be a further increase 
in the number of observed seismic phenomena. 

A comprehensive catalogue. of violent and destructive earthquake 

(Continued on page 33) 
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UNDERWRITING PROFIT AND LOSS 
T is becomingly increasingly evident 
that the fire 

have had to give up the idea that their 


insurance companies 


underwriting problems could be solved 
by a reduction of the expense item. Tor 
several years the: agitation along this line 
has been intense and the question has 
been referred to strongly in the presiden- 
tial addresses of most of the important 
governing bodies as well as the National 
Underwriters. But talk 
has produced no appreciable result and of 
action there has been very little and then 
only in isolated districts. Reduction of 


Board of lire 


the expense item in actual practice means 
reduction of agency commissions, which 
cannot be accomplished without concerted 
action. The difficulties in securing such 
action are well emphasized in the experi- 
ences incident to the attempted formation 
of the Associa- 
The 


Underwriters 
tion to replace the Eastern Union. 


Eastern 


original plans of the organization com- 
mittee to exercise strict control over com- 
missions and to effect a reduction in its 
territory have had to be revised several 
times, and rumors are afloat that many 
companies are still unwilling to sign on 
the dotted line. Meantime the situation 
has become increasingly dangerous, with 
the result that in the West and South 
tate increases have either been ordered 
or will shortly be. The 
have come to the conclusion that this is 
the one thing that can save the companies 
Irom slow but sure ruin. It is undoubt- 
edly a fact that increases must have been 


underwriters 


necessary several years ago except that 
an ever rising stock market enabled the 
fire insurance companies to profit suf- 
ficiently in their investment departments 
This 


is not, however, likely to continue, nor 


to offset their underwriting losses, 


dloes it represent a sound economic basis 
upon which to do business. An under- 
writing profit, however small, represents 
the only certain means of keeping the fire 
insurance business in a solvent condition. 
The company executives are showing an 
unexpected but undoubtedly necessary 


firmness in demanding rate increases 
where the experience has. shown them to 
be necessary. Much litigation and many 
other difficulties are expected and have 
been discounted in advance. The busi- 
ness has suffered from the keenest sort 
of competition and from a strong and 
ever increasing pressure from public of- 
ficials for rate reductions, with the result 
that 


and a general and rather large decrease 


many allowances have been made 
in rate of premium income to the amount 
of liability has been effected. Public of- 
ficials who feel the urge to save their con- 
will find 
business 


stituents “millions of dollars” 
themselves fighting against a 
which has its back to the wall. 
teresting developments are promised in 
the not far distant future. 


Many in- 





THE COMBINED DEATH AND 
EXPENSE RATE 

ITH this issue of THE SPECTATOR 

there is presented a table showing 
the combined death and expense rate of 
78 life insurance companies in the United 
States for the 20 years, from 1906 to 
1925 inclusive. It will be seen that the 
rate for these companies in 1925 was 
1.58 per cent, which is a decrease of .05 
per cent from the year 1924. It is, in 
fact, the lowest rate shown for the com- 
panies in the entire 20 years, the best 
previous mark being in 1922, when the 
rate was 1.62 per cent. The table gives 
the percentage of the combined outgo for 
death claims and expenses of manage- 
ment plus taxes to the mean amount of 
insurance in force. The figures have 
been taken from the annual reports as 
filed with the several insurance depart- 
ments. The companies transacting in- 
dustrial insurance are omitted from the 
table inasmuch as the management ex- 
penses are necessarily higher than in those 


organizations writing ordinary insurance 


~ 


Pe) 


solely. Group insurance in force is also 
eliminated from the table, thereby caus- 
ing those companies which write this 
class of business to show slightly higher 
the inclu- 
sion of expenses incident to the writing 
Seventy-eight of the 


ratios because of necessary 
of group insurance, 
older and larger life insurance compa- 
nies are included in the exhibit, their fig- 
ures being shown year by year for 20 
years, ending with 1925, together with 
the averages by five year periods as well 
as for the entire 20 year period. 

Inasmuch as the death claims and ex- 
penses are the primary sources of dis- 
bursements of life insurance companies, 
they are of interest to all who are inter- 
ested in the business of life insurance. 
The proportion that they bear to the 
mean amount of insurance in force, indi- 
cates in no uncertain way the possibility 
of continuance of dividend payments to 
policyholders, and the continuance, as 
well, of the low rates of insurance now 
prevailing. 





Case Involving International Law 
(Concluded from page 3) 


been executed. So the controversy is whether 
or not the law of the place where a contract is 
made and is to be performed controls all ques- 
tions of the interpretation, validity, obligations 
and performance of the contract. 

The law of Greece now has to be proved as 
a fact in the courts of New York, because up 
until the present they have not taken any 
judicial notice of it and, in view of the state 
of Greek law relative to fire insurance, there 
are many difficulties in the way of proving it 
here. Furthermore, the Greek law, in permit- 
ting fire insurance companies to- do business 
there, stipulates that the companies must sub- 
mit to the jurisdiction of the Greek courts and, 
therefore, it is doubtful whether those courts 
will recognize the determination of our New 
York court. 

It should prove of interest to the 
world to see whether an agreement holds as to 
where a controversy regarding an insurance 
policy is to be determined. 


insurance 


Automobile Underwriters Con- 

ference Meeting 

The semi-annual meeting of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Conference was held 
in New York May 28. The meeting consisted, 
for the most part, of regular procedure on 
routine business. Fred C. White of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, pre- 


National 


sided. 

The executive committee of the T[astern 
Automobile Underwriters Conference met and 
discussed a number of problems, among them 
being the new dealers’ form and _territoriak 
changes in rates. 
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Life Insurance and How to Write It Now 
in Fourth Edition 

As a practical text book for the life insur- 
ance solicitor “Life Insurance and How to 
Write It” by J. M. Langstaff, which is now in 
its fourth edition, has won a definite place in 
the salesmanship and educational literature on 
this subject. While it is true that practical 
field experience in life insurance canvassing is 
the best possible teacher of successful methods, 
it is equally true that the life insurance agent 
who wishes to be a real success in his profes- 
sion must make use of such selling helps, other 
than those obtained by personal contact, as are 
at hand. Among the selling helps “Life Insur- 
ance and How to Write It” looms up as a valu- 
able mentor to agents, general agents, and brok- 
ers. Familiarity with policy forms, conditions 
and practices in his business, will be of assis- 
tance to any life insurance agent and is of the 
first importance, but this should be supple- 
mented by the possession and study of authori- 
tative educational literature dealing with his 
calling. As a means of helping the life insur- 
ance agent to make and close sales, “Life In- 
surance and How to Write It” is a work that 
is broad in scope, and yet sufficiently detailed to 
be thoroughly explanatory. The book goes 
most exhxaustively into the whole subject of 
life insurance soliciting, and meets every re- 
quirement, not only of the beginner, but of the 
experienced solicitor. Objections that may be 
expected from prospects are met and answered, 
while the arguments of some of the most suc- 
cessful life insurance agents are fully detailed. 

The broad scope of the work is well shown by 
the department headings, as follows: ‘Character- 
istics of the Successful Agent ; Some Good Rules. 
to Follow; In Conducting a Canvass; Hints 
for Obtaining Prospects: Unusual Methods of 
Obtaining Applications; General Observations 
on Agent’s Work; Some Special Classes of 
Prospects: Arguments for Insurance; Argu- 
ments for Insuring Without Delay; Objections 
to Insurance; Lapses; Assessment Insurance: 
Plans of Insurance. 

“Life Insurance and How to Write It” makes 
a volume of over 260 pages and is handsomely 
printed. Bound in flexible binding it sells at 
$2.50, while the price in paper binding is $1.75. 
It may be obtained through The Spectator 
Company. 


Disability Benefits for Women 

The Maryland Life of Baltimore has ex- 
tended permanent and disability benefits to un- 
married wage-earning women. The benefits 
granted will be the same as are now granted 
to men, except that the right to benefits will 
cease at the marriage of the insured, with the 
privilege to the latter, however, of continuing 
the waiver of premium provision if request for 
continuance is promptly made to the company 
and the policy is sent to the home office for 
suitable endorsement. The disability premium 
will then be somewhat reduced. They will not 
be granted to married women or to single 
women who are not wage-earners. 


Shenandoah Life Stock Up 

RicHMonpD, Va., May 29.—There has been a 
sharp rise in the market price of Shenandoah 
Life stock during recent weeks, accompanied 
by an active demand for the stock. As high as 
$35 a share has been asked for shares. The 
par value of the stock is $10. Its book value 
at the close of 1925 was slightly in excess of 
$17 a share. The company was organized in 
1914, and is domociled at Roanoke, Va. 


Young & Simon Get Sun Life 
The Sun Life Insurance Company ot Amer- 
ica, Baltimore, Md., has appointed the firm of 
Young & Simon, with offices at 341 Woodward 
3uilding, Washington, D. C., as general agents 
for Washington and the District of Columbia. 


Membership of Richmond Life Underwrit, 
ers Association Falling Off 

RicHMonp, VaA., May 29.—There is consider. 

able discussion among members of the Rich. 


mond Life Underwriters 


Association as to the 


advisability of returning to the former Scale 


of dues. 
creased last January, the 
from 139 paid members 
The old dues were $10 
agents and managers, $5 
for associate members. 
$ 
$10 
bers. 


iS) 


Since the membership cost was in. 
membership has falley 


to 76 paid members 
annually for general 
for field men and $; 
The present scale js 


5 annually for general agents and managers 
for field men, and $5 for associate mem. 
The matter will likely be presented tp 


the Association for its consideration at the an. 
nual meeting, which will be held during June 


ee, 








proposition. 
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THE BEST TIME 


The best time to sell a man is when 
vou are delivering a policy you have 
already sold him. He may not say so, 
but he has a feeling of genuine satisfac- 
tion in knowing he is O. K. and that 
insurance has been issued. 


He realizes that he is that much richer 
and consequently is in a more receptive 
mood with regard to the whole insurance 


He appreciates that he should take 
more insurance, as much as he can afford. 


This is the time to secure another ap- 
plication or his promise for consideration 
of further insurance and to make an ap- 
pointment for another meeting. 


The barrier of reserve has been broken 
down and the policyholder and yourself 
meet on the common footing of interest 
in a common purpose. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFiE.Lp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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THE COMBINED DEATH AND EXPENSE RATE PER CENT OF MEAN INSURANCE IN FORCE OF SEVENTY-EIGHT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1906 TO 1925, INCLUSIVE 
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AVERAGES. 
1 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1918 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1928 | 1924 | 1925 | — 
COMPANIES. 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 1921 | 1922 bien 106 senha 
to to to to 
1910 | 1915 1920 1925 | 1925 
| J | | | | |] —— | — | | —_| __ | —— aa eee eee! a — 
tna Life......--eseee- 2.12 | 2.02 | 1.95 | 2.01 | 2.03 | 1.97 | 1.98 | I.95 | 2.11 | 2.00 | 2.19 | 2.02 | 2.21 | 1.84} 1.71 | 7, I. 1.81 | 1.83 | 1.78 | 2.03 | 2.00 | 1.94 | 1.72 | 1.89 
jo Central......- 2.37 | 2.30 | 2.36 | 1.87 | 2.00 | 2.26 | 2.17 | 1.80 | 1.82 | 1.84 | 1.74 | 1.59 | 2-23 | 1.97 | 1.87 oF ie 1.53 | 1.53 | 1-50 | 2.16 | 1.96 | 1.89 | 1.68 | 1.66 
Atlantic Life......++++++| 1.75 | 2.14 | 3.09 | 2.70 | 2.23 | £.90 | 2.08 | 1.82 | 1.55 | 1.82 | 1.96 | 1.73 2.56 | 2 05 | 2.0 1.53 | 1.55 1.74 | 1.65 | 1.53 | 2.44 | 1.82 | 2.07] 1.68 | 1.74 
Bankers, Neb.....++++++| 1.36 | 1.38 | 1.27 | 1.46 | 1.27] 1.12 | 1.36 | 1.21 | 1.24 | 1.12 | 1 16 | 1.16 | 1.58 | 1 37 | 1.28 | 9 99 | r.o4 | +20 | 1.33 | 1-23 | 1.35 | 1-21 | 1.29 | 1.44 | 1.27 
Bankers Reserve........| 2.03 | 2.c2 | 1.97 | 1.72 | 1.49 | 1.57 | 1.64 | 1.70 | 1.43 | 1.40 | 1.48 | 1.45 | 1.95 | 2.52 | 1.91 1.67 | 1.65 1.87 | 1.86 | 1.84 | 1.80] 1.55 | 1.91 | 1-79 1.78 
Beneficial ......-+-++--- 3.99 | 2.41 | 2.53 | 2.04 | 1.82] 1.79 | 2.32 | 1.80 | 1.75 | 1.61 | 1.47 | 1-80 | 2.27 | 1.88 | 1.61 | 5 oy | 3.64 | 1-47 | 1-81 | 1.68 | 2.26] 1.80] 1.81 | 1.57 | 1°72 
Berkshire. ....seeeeseees 2.07 | 1.97 | 1.90 | 2.25 | 2.17 | 2.10 | 2.41 | 1.93 | 2.52 | 2.43 | 2.27 | 2.08 | 2.54 | 2.33 | 2.19 2.05 | 1.9r | 2:27 2.06 | 2.12 | 2.06 | 2.28 | 2.28 | 2.09 | 2.17 
Capitol, Col.....-.+-++- 4.61 | 4.38 | 2.57 | 2.55 | 2.40 | 2.63 | 2.47 | 1.88 | 2.07 | 1.90 | 2.30 | 1.87 | 2.75 | 2.36 | 2.59 | 7.85 1.73 | 1:79 | 1-97 | 2.04 | 3.03 | 2.14 | 2.41 1.87 | 2.17 
Cedar Rapids..-....--..|17.06] 6.6 | 3.54 | 3.22 | 1.73 | 1.69 | 1.82 | 1.87 | 1.75 | 1.67 | 1.85 | 1.59 | 1.65 | 2.00 | 1.74 1.43 | 1.42 | 1-27 1.48| 1.43 | 3.10 | 1.75 | 1.78 | 1.41 | 1.62 
Central ot U. S.A......] 2.38 | 1.97 | 1 go | 1.88 | 1.78 | 1.45 | 1.78 | 1.74 | 1.74 | 1-78 | 1.61 | 1.55 | 2.13 | 2.44 | 2.13 1.79 | 1.44 1.53 | 1.57 | 1.59 | 1.95 | 1-73 | 2.04 | £.55 | 1-72 
Columbia, O....+.++-++-| 3.27 | 3.43 | I-99 | 1-93 | 2-13 | 1-58 | 2.47 | 2.05 | 2.30 | 1.92 | 2.23 | I 92 | 2.30 | 2.06 | 1.66 | 7 66 | 1.64 | 1-88 | 2.09 | 1-56 | 2.46 | 2.07 | 2.02 | 1.77 | 1.97 
Connecticut Gieneral....} 1.88 | 1.40 | 1.46 | 1.43 | 1.43 | 1.56 | 1.53 | 1-49 | 1.54 | 1-68 | 1.77 | 1-43 | 1-99 | 1.53 | 1-40 | 7.98 | 1.32 | 1-33 | 1-42 | 1-45 | 1-50 | 1.58 | 1.58 | 1.37 | 1-49 
Connecticut Mutual. ....] 3.35 | 3-40 | 3-13 | 3-29 | 3-17 | 3-12 | 2.99 | 2.94 | 2.51 | 2.71 | 2.52 | 2.34 | 2.72 | 2.46 | 2.28 | 2.06 | 1.79 | 1-84 | 1.76 | 1-75 | 3.28 | 2.85 | 2.46 | 1.76 | 2.43 
Equitable, New York... .| 2.13 | 2.16 | 2.33 | 2.36 | 2.28 | 2.27 | 2.27 | 2.14 | 2.10 | 2.24 | 2.22 | 2.14 | 2.40 | 2.19 | 2.10 | 7.88 | 2.05 | 1-99 | 1.94 | I. 88 | 2.25 | 2.14 | 2.20 | 1.95 | 2.11 
Equitable, Des Moines.. 1.43 | 1-59 | 1.33 | 1-57 | 1.47 | 1.41 | 1.52 | 1.44 | 1.33 | 1-36 | 1.54 | 1-43 | 1-95 | 1-74] 1-50 | 7.08 | 1.28 | 1-32 | 1.26] 1.22] 1.48 | 1.41 | 1.63 1.28 | 1.40 
Federal Life.......see 2.46 | 1.76 | 1.62 | 1.46 | 1.99 | 2.20 | 2.50 | 2.11 | 2.02 | 2.02 | 2.23 | 2.27 | 2.80 | 2.4: | 2.17 | 7.93 | 2.24 1.85 | 1.88 | 1.92 | 1.86 | 2.16 | 2.43 | 1.96 | 2.07 
Fidelity Mutual.........] 2.30 | 2.10 | 2.08 | 2.28 | 2.15 | 2.09 | 2.15 | 2,03 | 2.18 | 2.23 | 2.32 | 2.02 | 2.70 | 2.19 | 2.10 | 2.99 | 1.86 | 1-95 | 1 98 | 1-25 | 2.18 | 2.13 | 2.28 | T.92 | 2.09 
Franklin rn socccee| 2.35 | .1.78 | 1.78 | 1.95 - 1.92 1.99 2.06 - bp sy eS > 2.10 ey 1.79 | 1.77 = 1.73 ee oy — er re i 
Guaranty Life.......-.- 2.31 | 2.37 | 2.44 | 2.35 | 2.63 | 2.00 | 2.58 | 2.30 | 2.1 . 1.83 | I. 2.40 | I. 1.56 | 1.78 | I .46| I. ” ; : . 
Guardian of America... .] 2.40 | 2.32 | 2.45 | 2.38 | 2.33 | 2.50 | 2.37 | 2.20 | 2.28 | 2.30 | 2.11 | 2.37 | 2.63 | 2.36 | 1.92 is 1.84 | 1-87 | 1.87 | 1-82 | 2.39 | 2.32 | 2.25 | I. 86 | 2.17 
Home Life .......+-00¢- 2.41 | 2.10 | 2.00 | 1.97 | 1.91 | 2.04 | 1.87 | 1.75 | 1.99 |. 1-88 | 1.99 | 1.76 | 2.05 | 2.04 | 1.81 | 7.68 | 1.59 | 1-62 | 1.62 | 1-69 | 2.07 | 1.90 | 1.92 1.62 | 1.78 
Illinois Life.......-.++-. 2.42 | 2.45 | <:.41 | 2.67 | 2.42 | 2.35 | 2.32 | 2.02 | 2.00 | 1.79 | 1.99 | 1-82 | 2.03 | 2.10 | 2.01 Me 1.61 | 1-61 | 1.59 | 1-67 | 2.48 | 2.08 | 2.00 | 1.64 | 1.93 
Indianapolis............ 3.23 | 2.90 | 2.18 | 1.95 | 1-59 | 1.39 | 1-72 | 1-55 | 1,50 | 1-60] 1.54 | 1 68 | 1.89 | 1.84 | 199] 1.34 | 1.54 | 3S | 1-55 | 1-59 | 2-15 1.56 | 1.83 | 1-49 | 1.56 
Kansas City.....- coerce! 3.76] 2.35 | 2.05 | 2 63 | 2.20 | 2.16 | 2.27 | 2.02 = 1.77 | 1.83 | 2.31 | 1.52 | 2.02 1.73 1.25 | 1.31 oy 1.44 1-39 3.45 7.99 2.05 4 = 
Lafayette ......csceccees . 1.60 | 1.49 | 1.53 | 1-45 | 1.64 | 2.04 | 1.73 | £. 2.05 | 1.74 | 1-95 | 1-77 | 2.31 | 1-84 | 1.80 | 1.76 | 1: 1.77 | 1.81 | 1.89 | 1.84 | 1.92] I. . 
con [ee cielestes'e . 5-34 <a aa 2.46 | 2.19 | 1.57 | 1.67 | 1.74 | 1.56] 1.50 | 1.42 | 2.36 | 1.94 | 2.25 | 1.60 | 1.84 | 2-03 | 1.80 | 2.09 | 3.31 | 1.72 | 1.97 | 1.90 | 1.95 
Lincoln Nat'l. ...... .++-| 4.80 | 2.58 | 3.10 | 2.44 | 1.70 | 1.84 |.2.34 | 1.99 | 1.99 | 1.53 | 1.71 | 1-82 | 2.24 | 1.91 | 2 08 | 7.89 | 1.76 | 2-03 | 1-75 | I-51 | 2.51 | 1.85 | 2.01 | 1-99 1.82 
Se. S23 gieeiniceteng 3.00 | 2.77 | 2.95 | 2.92 | 2.96 | 3.02 | 2.82 | 2.63 3 2a 3.02 | 3-21 | 3-76 os 3-05 | 2 85 | 2.90 -< gp 2:53 2.93 2.96 om = pes 
Maryland Life.......... 2.79 | 1.87 | 2.56 | 1.97 | 2.08 | 2.03 | 2.79 | 2.23 | 2. 2 2.34 | 2-27 | 3-07 | 2. 1.99 | r.92 | 2.12 | 2-08 | 1.9 .98 | 2.26 | 2.49 | 2.53 | 2- : 
Massachusetts Mutual... a 1.73 | 1.82 | 1.72 | 1.72 | 1.64 | 1.79 | 1-71 | 1.71 | 1-79 | 1.81 | 1-94 | 2-10 | 1.77 | 1.74 ai 1.54 | 1-46 | 1.46 | 1.39 | 1.76 | 1.73 | 1-81 | 1.45 | 1-62 
Michigan Mutual .......| 2.21 | 2.29 | 1 93 | 1.95 | 2.23 | 2.16 | 2.06 | 2.22 | 2.26 | 2.22 | 2.03 | 2.13 | 2.23 | 2.10 | 2.10 | 7.82 | 1.89 | 1-80 | 2.06 | 1.74 | 2.11 | 2.19 | 2.15 1.87 | 2.04 
Midland Mutual........ 15.96| 6.58 | 4.14 | 3.06 | 2.80 | 2.04 | 1.92 | 1.76 | 1.71 | 1.34 | 1.75 | 1-38 | 1-87 | 1.75 | 1-58 | 1.44 | 1.38 | 1-39 | 1-38 | 1-44 | 3-61 | 1-69 | 1.66 | 1-41 | 1.59 
Midland National §......| 3.67 } 6.88 | 2.82 | 2.31 | 1.94 | 1.84 | 1.74 | 1-56 | 1.39 | 1-32 | 1.42 | 1.37 | 2-32 | 1.82] 1.36] .95 | 1.26 | 1.30 | 1.23 | 1.32 2.69 | 1.54 | 1.66 | 1.24] 1.49 
Midwest Life, Neb...... 9.72 | 4.80 | 2.68 | 2.25 | 1.97] 1.79 | 2.00 | 1.85 | 1.29 | 1-50 | 1.39 | 1.44 | 2-10 | 1.54 | 1-70] 1.52 | r.20| I 20] 1.50 | 1.52 | 2.90 | 1.63 | I. 65 | 1-39 | 1.56 
a Mutual...... 2.51 | 2.27 | 2.04 | 1.95 | 2.23 | 2.33 | 2.29 | 2.10 | 2.24 | 2.49 | 2.44 | 2.35 —_ 2.48 | 2.04 | 1,77 | 1.81 | 1-96 | 1.82 ee 2.21 2.38 =. oy on 
issouri State.......... 2.36 | 2.61 | 2.37 | 2.29 | 2.39 | 2.30 | 2.06 | 2.77 | 2.02 | 1.99 | 1.94 | 1.90 | 2-50 | 2.14 | 2.09 | 1.73 | 1.82 | 2-14 | 1.92 | I. 2.40 | 2.1 z ‘ 
Mutual Benefit.......... 2.06 | 1.98 | 1.83 | 1.88 | 1.97 | 1.83 | 1.89 | 1.68 | 1.67 | 1.60 | 1.74 | 1.64 | 1-93 | 1.69 | 1-59 | 1.40 | 1.37 | 1-50] 1.53 | 1-44 | 1-94 | 1-72 | 1-71 | 1-45 1.63 
Mutual of New York....} 2.10 | 2.20 | 2.06 | 2.20 | 2.18 | 2.20 | 2.20 | 2.15 | 2.23 | 2.24 | 2.30 | 2.22 | 2.47 | 2.33 | 2.31 | 1.92 | 2.05 | 2-02 | 1.90 | 1-83 | 2.15 | 2.23 | 2.32 1-93 2.11 
Mal PIUSt a wesceesn' 2.02 | 2.49 | 2.20 | 2.75 | 2.56 | 2.67 | 2.45 | 2.61 | 2.36 | 2.23 | 2.28 | 2.02 2.38 | 2.00 | 1.97 | 1.49 | 1.59 | 1-69 | 1.65 | 1-73 | 2-42 | 2.44 | 2.09 | 1-04 | 1.91 
National Life, Vt..:....| 1.98 | 1.87 | 1.74 | 1.74 | 1.78] 1.71 | 1.90 | 1.72 | 1.80 | 1.93 | 1.90 | 1.88 | 2.09 | 1.99 | 1.94 | 1.69 | 1.71 | 1-95 1.64 | 1.69 | 1.42 | 1.81 | 1.97 | 1-74 1.85 
National Life U. S. A...] 2 37 | 2.29 | 2.05 | 2.08 | 2.05 | 2.19 | 2.56 | 2.04 | 1.90 1.87 | 2.06 | 2.19 | 2-56 | 2.08 | 2.07 | 1.72 | 1.86 | 1-77 | I-92 | 1-73 | 2-17 | 2.09 2.18 | I.79 | 2.07 
New England........... 2.11 | 2.02 | 2.02 | 1.85 | 1.92 | 1.84] 1.96 | 1.71 | 1.70 | 1-78 | 1 78 | 1.74 | 2-20} 1.77 | 1.83 | 1.42] 1.53 | 1-45 | 1.52 1.46 | 1.98 | 1.79 | 1.87 | 1.47 | 1.72 
fice Fork Mie Acccoos 1.72 | 1.69 | 1.65 | 1.72 | 1.73 | 1.79 | 1-83 | 1.81 | 1.80 | 1.82 | 1.87 | 1.89 | 2-20 | 2.06 ae 1.77 | 1.68 | 1-69 | 1.64 ee 1.70 — 2.05 py > 
orthern Life, Wash... .| 5.18 | 4.91 | 3.43 | 3-21 | 2.83 | 3-27 | 1-75 | 2.18 | 2.11 | 2-34 | 2.76 | 2.43 | 2-51 | 2.50 | 2.18 | 1.97 | 2.15 | 2-27 | 2.02 | 2-45 | 3,35 | 2.28 | 2.44 | 2. ; 
Northwestern Mutual. . t 1.64 | 1.58 | 1.52 | 1.59 | 1.55 | 1.65] 1.51 | 1.52 | 1-59 | 1.67 | 1.51 1.78 | 1.67 | 1.61 | 1.41 | 1.46 | 1-48 | 1.41 | 1-43 | 1.60 | 1.57 | 1.64 | 1-45 1.56 
Northwestern National. . ee 2.65 an 2.39 | 2.56 | 2.21 | 2.33 | 2.36 | 2.11 | 2.10 | 2.01 | 2.10 2.62 | 2.35 | 2.13 | 1 63 | 1.47 | 1-59 | 1.49 | 1-47 | 2-47 | 2.21 | 2,25 | 1-53 1.86 
Occidental, Cal......... 8.66 | 5.33 | 3.92 | 3-7¢ | 2-74 | 2.59 | 2.15 | 2.25 | 2.38 | 2-21 | 2.20 | 2.53 | 2-85 | 2.64 | 2.35 | 1.78 | 1.82 | 1.85 | 1.83 | 1-83 | 3.65 | 2.30 | 2.52 1.82 | 2.10 
J Cr ee 8.33 | 3.83 | 3-18 | 3.31 | 2-77 | 2.32 | 2.04 | 2.39 | 2.21 | I-99 | 1.95 | 1-89 | 2-30 | 2.21 1.86 | 1.58 | 1.51 | 1-55 | 1.60 1.78 | 3.28 | 2.17 | 2.04 | 1.62 | 1.82 
Oregon Life....... sae 7.89 | 3.55 | 2.42 | 2.15 | 1.97 | 1.96 | 1.72 | 1.75 | 1.28 | 1-49 | 1.55 | 1-69 | 1-72 | 1.77} 1.35 | 1.10 | 1.56 | 1-33 | 1-33 | 1-44 | 2-47 | 1-60 | 1.59 | 1.36] 1-49 
Pacific Mut.........++e- | 2.30] 2.10 | 1.90 | 1.84 | 1.92 | 1.86 | 1.90 | 1.86 | 1.81 | 1.87 | 1.80 | 1.84 | 2-52 | 2.29 | 2.12 | 1 84 | 1.84 | 1.85 | 1.72 | 1-69 | 2.00 | 1.84 | 2.17 | 1.79 | 1.90 
Penn Mutual........... 1.89 | 1. ¥: 1.80 | 1.88 | 1.85 | 1.93 | 1.83 | 1.88 | 1-90 | 1. 1.87 | 2.23 | 1.92 | 1.94 | 1.57 | 1.70 | 1-74 | 1.74 | 1-65 | 1.84 | 1.88 | 1.98 | 1.73 | 1.82 
a —: Biaraielets ore seis ca oan aa 1.98 | 2.02 a > aan 1.98 | 2.08 ia 2.33 2.72 | 1.88 Py aa 2.03 | 1-98 yo a = 2.07 = ‘a ta 
enix Mutual.........| 2.38 | 2.05 | 2. 2.23 | 2.20] I. 2.22 | 2.07 | 1.89 | 2.01 | 1.95 | 1.87 | 2-29 | 2.02 | I. 1.99 | 1.70 | 1-75 | I. . 2.10 | 2.03 | 1.9) . ‘ 
coed, Cee Pa 2.59 1.83 a 1.81 16 1.79 | 1.56 186 1.54 | 1.50 | 1.90 | 2-61 | 2.31 | 2.08 | 1.45 | 1.56 | 1-55 | 1:75 | 1-75 | 1-98 | 1.68 | 2.14 | 1.62 | 1.80 
Postal Life........ weisieie 2.61 | 2.09 | 1.78 | 2.69 | 1.76 | 2.84 | 3.13 |-3-01 | 3.30 | 2-08 | 2.42 | 2.91 | 3-17 | 2.75 | 3.23 | 2.66 | 3.11 | 2-91 | 2.58 | 2-33 | 2-13 | 2.99 2.89 | 2.72 | 2.86 
Presbyterian Ministers. . 0.94 | 1.38 | 0.81 | 1.06 | 0.89 | 0.94 | I.II | 0.99 | 0.84 1.18 | 0.94 | 1.07 | 1-II | 2.12 | 1.05 | 1.05 | 0.88 | 0.96 | 1.04 | 1.20 | 1.02 | 1.02 | 1.05 .98 | 1.04 
Provident _. seveees] 167 | 1.87 | 1.66 | 1.70 | 1.63 | 1.68 | 1.70 | 1.53 | 1.63 | 1-43 | 1.55 | 1-67 | 1-95 | 1.66 | 1.64 | 1.64 | 1.44 | 1-53 | 1-46 | 1.36] 1.70 | 1.58 | 1.70 | 1.44 1.58 
Register Life ........... 1.22 | 1.22 | 1.06 | 1.10 | 1.07 | 1.32 | 1.69 | 1.04 | 1.45 | 1-23 | 1.29 | 1.02 | 1-64 | 1.45 | 1.32 | 1.30 | 1.31 | 1-26 | 1.38 | 1.56 | 1.14 | 1.33 | 1.36 | 1-37 | 1.34 
Reliance.......... seeees| 4-15 | 3-03 | 2.53 | 3-06 | 3.60 | 3.37 | 2.81 | 2.22 | 2.23 | 2.17 | 2.24 | 2.07 2.39 | 2.35 | 2.25 | 1.82 | 1.58 | 1.63 | 1.61 | 1.80 | 3.23 | 2.46 | 2.27 | 1.69 | 1.97 
Reserve Loan........... 2.02 | 2.27| 1 97] 2.71 | 2.39 | 2.47 | 2.58 | 2.23 | 2.15 |2.01 | 2.07 | 2.30 | 2-23 | 2.22 | 2.29 | 2.12 | 1.85 | 1.85 | 2.06 | 2.23 | 2.28 | 2.27 | 2.23 | 2.03 | 2.13 
Royal Union ¢........... I 2.10 | 2 2.23 | 2.24 | I. 2.17 | 1.91 | 2.26 | 2.25 | 2.06 | 2.28 | 2-41 | 1.88 | 1.89 | 1.58 | 1.67 | 1.01 | 2.09 | 1.90 | 2.19 | 2.14 | 2.09 | 1.69 | 1.92 
t, Louis Mutual........ 47 1.65 a 1.96 ee aa, ap ‘as 1.65 | 1.72 | 1.87 | 2.25 | 2-16 | 2.82 | 2.33 | 1.58 | 1.63 | 2.00 | 1.58 | I-91 | 2.69 | 2.07 | 2.35 | 1.75 | 2.07 
Security of America... 2.18 | 3.07 | 2.81 | 1.59 | 1.97 | 2.05 | 2.41 | 2.06 | 2.27 | 1-41 | 1.80 | 2.03 2.62 | 2.19 | 2.44 | 1.79 | 1.89 | 1.97 | 1.67 | 1-73 | 2.27 | 2.04 | 2.25 1.76 ae 
Security Mutual, N. Y.. .| 2,48 | 2.14 | 2.29 | 2.21 | 2.33 | 2 11 | 2.23 | 2.14 | 2.32 | 2-43 | 2.56 | 2.28 2.63 | 2.38 | 2.08 | 1.80 | 2.19 | 2.27 | 2.36 | 2-14 | 2.29 | 2.25 | 2.37 | 2.22 | 2.2 
Security Mut., Neb..... 1.77 | 1.61 | 1.44 | 1.62 | 1.68 | 1.35 | 1.59 | 1-52 | 1.56 | 1-69 | 1.53 | 1.71 | 3-16 | 1.95 | 2.18 | 1.84 | 1.82 | 1.59 | 1.61 | 1-66 | 1.63 | 1.54 | 2.13 | 1-71 1.78 
outheastern Life. woeee [45-235] 2.92 | 2.54 | 2 61 | 2.03 |f2.25 | 2.11 | 1.71 | 1.45 | 1-64 | 2.90] 1.35 1.63 | 2.37 | 1.77 | 1.45 | 1.40 | 1.96 | 1.68 | 1-37 | 2.65 | 1.77 | 1.96 | 1.57 1.76 
uthern — peeeseaee 2.63 | 2.48 | 3.30 | 2.49 | 2.63 | 2.64 | 1.93 | 2.01 | 2.06 1.69 | 1.90 | 1.91 | 2.24 | 2.06 | 2.16 | 1.58 | 1.73 | 1.84 | 2.06 | 2.13 | 2.73 | 2.04 | 2.07 | 1.90 | 2.03 
outhwestern........... 3.05 | 2.23 | 2.02 | 2.40 | 2.26 | 1.83 | 1.93 | 1.96 | 1.68 | 1.68 | 1.68 | 1.74 | 1-93 | 1.94 | 2.23 | 1.47 | 1.62 | 1.65 | 1.66} 1.50 2.46 | 1.80 | 1.96 | 1.58 | 1.75 
tate Life, Ind.......... 2.29 | 2.13 | 1.82 | 1.49 | 1.64 | 1.54] 1.91 | 1.91 | 1.95 | 1-81 | 1.93 | 2.05 | 2-34 | 2.49 | 2.68 | 1.87 | 1.90 | 2.01 | 1.86 1.86 | 1.88 | 1.82 | 2.29 | 1.89 | 1.99 
State Mutual, Mass... .-< 1.75 | 1.81 | 1.85 | 1.92 | 1.85 | 1.84 | 1.91 | 1.75 | 1.87 | 1.87 | 1.90 | 1.59 | 2: 2.00 | 1.82 | 1.61 | 1.54 | 1.64 | 1 54| 1-47 | 1.84 | 1.85 | 1 87] 1.55 | 1-72 
Texas Life 8 6 | 1.96 | 3.13 | 2.12 | 2.27 | 2.11 | 2.66 
tre eec eons . .26 | 3.8 .02 | 2.23 | 2.19 | 1.98 | 1.86 | 2.24 | 2.29 | 2.15 | 2.17 | 2.54 | 2.49 | 3.05 | 1.83 | 2.11 | 2.21 | 2.3 : 3-13 7 
PAV GIBES S65 «ws sccicicve lnc 2 7 ta eo = a 188 1.70 | 1.62 | 1.80 | £.84 | 1.76 | 2.07 | 1.70] 1.60 | 1.31 | 1.47 | 1.44 | 1.47 1.48 | 1.83 | 1.75 | 1.85 | I 40 | 1.58 
tion Central.......... 1.73 | 1.64 | 1.65 | 1.77 | 1.64 | 1.64 | 1.74 | 1.58 | 1.74 | 1.78 | 1.89 | 1.77 | 2-07 | 1.91 | 1.79 | 1.60 | 1.72 | 1.60 | 1.59 | 1.60 | 1.68 | 1.70 | I. 88 | 1.65 | 1.64 
Dion Mutual........... 2.33 | 1.83 | 1.84 | 1.97 | 2.06 | 2.03 | 2.13 | 1.92 | 1.96 | 1.90 | 2.12 | 2.07 | 2.08 | 2.15 | 2.03 | 2.01 | 1.78 | 1.99 | 1.88 | 2.04 | 2.00 | 1.99 | 2.09 | T.99 2.08 
vaited Si ae ..| 2.56 | 2.64 | 2.53 | 2.75 | 2.72 | 3.15 | 3.21 | 2.51 | 2.53 | 3-42 | 2.82 | 3.13 | 3-12 | 3.45 | 2.97 | 2.76 | 2.74 | 2.68 | 3.10 | 3.00 | 2.63 | 2.99 | 3.10 2.86 | 2.87 
Wenner s State .........| 2.69 2.59 | 2.22 | 2.04 | 1.83 | 2.31 | 1.62 | 1.91 | 1.52 | I-61 | 1.82 1.56 | 2.23 | 1.94 | 1.97 | 1.53 | 1-74 | 1.56 | 1.62 | 1.69 | 2.21 | 1.77 | 1.89 1.63 1.80 
sera Union......, 4-46 | 3.49 | 2.95 | 2.34 | 2.44 | 2.17 | 2.26 | 1.74 | 1.86 | 1.90 | 2 00 | 1.94 | 2.08 | 2.03 | 2.02 | 1.36 | 1.44 | 1.60 | 1.67 1.46 | 2.64 | 1.95 | 2.02 | 1.51 | 1.79 
isconsin Life.......... 2.36 | 1.45 | 1.35 | 1.91 | 1.84 | 2.43 | 1.77 | 2.49 | 2.90 | 2.21 | 2.01 | 2.20 | 2.31-} 1.96 | 2.19 | 1.77 | 1.67 | 1.79 1.83 | 1.85 | 1.72 | 2.38 | 2.14 | 1 80} 1.85 
Averages (78 i) ae ‘1.66! i 7 1.86 3.89 "1.89 1.87 1.89 | 1.80 | 1.84 ! 1.84 ! 1.88 ' 1.83 ' 2.16! 1.92 1.82 | 1.68 | 1.62 1.65 | 1.63! 1.58] 1.91! 1.84) 1.91! 1.62] 1.85 
Se nrecteentesemninicinmeniees 
t Formerly Southern L. & T. §Formerly Dakota Life. 


t Figures prior to 1923 are those of Royal Union Mutual. 
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The Liberal Features of the New York Life’s Disability 


disability benefits as follows: 


age 65. 




















and Double Indemnity Provisions 


Illustration of a_$10,000 Ordinary Life policy with 1% Disability and with 
Double Indemnity. (For full Benefits and conditions see policy itself.) 





In the event of Total and Permanent Disability before Age 60, the Company will pay to the 
insured the sum of $100 a month so long as he remains thus disabled. _] 


If the evidence is not conclusive as to permanency, but the insuredjis totally disabled and 
has been so disabled for 3 months the $100 a month will be payable until recovery. The DIS- 
ABILITY INCOME WILL BE PAID FOR THE 3 MONTHS. 

Delay in Submitting Proof will not diminish the total payable to the insured if he is still totally 


disabled when proofs are submitted. The policy provides that any disability income shall be 
payable ‘‘for each completed monthfrom the commencement of and during the period of con- 


tinuous total disability.” 
The Disability Provisions Remain Uncanceled after a recovery from disability. Whenever 


the insured furnishes proof that he has again become totally and presumably permanently dis- 
abled, the disability benefits are the same as if no prior disability had existed. 


All Premiums Falling Due during such disability are waived, or if paid are refunded. 


If a Premium is Defaulted during such disability, the policy will be restored provided proof that 
such disability has continued for at least 3 months is received prior to six months after the lapse. 


The Total and Irrecoverable Loss of the Sight of Both Eyes or of the use of both hands or of 
both feet, or of one hand and one foot shall constitute total disability for life. 

No Deduction Will Be Made from the insurance in the event of death because of any premiums 
waived or disability income paid. 

At the Time of the Insured’s Death, any disability benefit due and unpaid will be paid to the 
beneficiary. 


Dividends are payable in full during such disability. 


Full Loan Values are available to the insured, even during the period when the premiums are being 
waived and disability income is being paid. 

If Death Occurs by Accident (within 90 days after the accident) the amount payable will be 
double the face of the policy; i. e., $20,000. THE DOUBLE INDEMNITY BENEFIT is 
without age limit and is in full effect even though the insured, at the time of the accidental death, 
is receiving disability benefits. 


INCREASING DISABILITY BENEFIT 


To certain Class ‘‘A”’ risks, for a moderate additional premium, the Company will grant increasing 
On a $10,000 policy the Company will pay $100 a month for each completed 


month of the disability up to the end of five years, thereupon this income will be increased to $150 a 
month for a second period of five years, after which the income will be increased to $200 a month for life, 
so long as the insured remains totally disabled. 


DISABILITY TO AGE 65 
Under two forms of policy the disability benefits become effective in event of disability before 
These two forms are ‘‘Endowment at age 65,” and ‘‘Premiums to 65.”’ 


A NEW FEATURE IN ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


If the insured is in receipt of disability benefits at the end of the Endowment period, such income 


will be continued so long as he is totally disabled, although the face of the policy is paid at the end of the 
Endowment period. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO WOMEN 
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) Insurance with disability benefit No. 1 may be offered up to $2,500 to women, whether they be f 
ly married or single. ) 
¢ # 
¢ New York Life Insurance Company DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, / 
v 346 Broadway, New York City President # 
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ne 
AD CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Two-Day Sessions Crowded With 
Features 


The annual meeting of the Insurance Ad- 
yertising Conference will be held at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, June 21 
and 22, The program has been completed and 
contains many interesting features. It fol- 
lows in detail : 

Monpay Morninc, June 21 


assistant 
York. 
or Vice- 
of North 


Presiding. —President Edward \. Collins, 
secretary, National Surety Company, New 

Address of Welcome.—President Rush, 
President Platt of the Insurance Company 
America, Philadelphia. 

Response and Announcements.—President Collins. 

A Co-operative Insurance Advertising Campaign 
That Is Working.—Wallace Rogers of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company, Chicago, and chairman 
Advertising Committee of the Farm Insurance Asso- 
ciation. 

Making the Most of the Advertising Space You 
Buy.—W. Livingston Larned, author of Illustrations 
in Advertising, and vice-president the Ethridge Com- 
pany, New York. 

Monkey Wrenches, Brass Tacks and Other Hard- 
ware—Will C. Calkins, vice-president, Messrs. Calk- 
ins & Holden, New York. 

Announcement Advertising Exhibit.—Miss Alice FE. 
Roche, manager, promotion 
F. Paret Agency, Provident 
Company, Camden, N. J. 


Inc., 


sales Louis 


Life Insurance 


department; 
Mutual 


& 
LUNCHEON 
Presiding—Chauncey S._ S. 
manager, North British 
Company, New York. 
_Speaker.—Geo. H. Harris, supervisor of field ser- 
vice, Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, Mon- 
treal, Quebec. Subject: The 
Interpreter. 


Miller, 
Mercantile 


advertising 


and Insurance 


Advertisement.—The 


Monpay AFTERNOON 


Presiding. —Commissioner Leon A. Soper, manager 
Sales Promotion Division, Phoenix Mutual Life 
Surance Company. 

It’s There If You Go After It.—Clarence T. Hub- 
batd, assistant secretary, the Automobile 
Company of Hartford, Hartford, Conn. 
_Type and Type Layouts.—Gilbert P. Farrar, New 
York; author of “How Advertisements Are Built.” 

_ Outstanding Features in Successful Agency Bulle. 
tin.—Mansur_ B, Oakes, president, Insurance Re- 
search & Review Service, Indianapolis, Ind 
It’s the Follow-Up That Counts. 
vice-president, Fidelity and Deposit C 
land, Baltimore. Md. 


In- 


Insurance 


Spencer Welton, 
ompany of Mary- 


LUNCHEON 
aang Edward A. Collins, presiding. 
Speaker.—Charles H. Holland, president, the 
pendence Companies, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Subject. —“N 
“— Newspaper Advertising—Can IT : : 
"sn oe g ‘ t Help the 


Inde- 


GENERAL SESSION 
Tugspay AFTERNOON, JUNE 22 


Presiding. —Vice President W. W. 


Ellis, manager 
sal eS * anes 
a “$ Promotion department, Commercial Union Assur- 
ge Company, Ltd., New York 

lotters— / > : —_— 
tters—An Expensive Habit, Or a Selling In- 


vest es 4 
ment’—Franklin Dorset of Messrs. Whittet & 


Sheppersc 
i son, Producers of Dire * . sos 
Rivkinend. Va s irect Mail Advertising, 
a ae an 
e Insurance Advertising Exhibit.—Thomas J. 


Mulvey, dean, 
Nalism and 
Dhia, 


Charles 


J dvertis ne, 


Morris 


Poor 


Price School of 
Richard Club, 


Jour- 


Philadel- 


ae 
Adjournment. 
Annual 


business meeting 
~ ‘bs 
Class 


A members. 


Chicago Life Men to Elect 

Cuicaco, Itt., June 1.—The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters holds its annual 
meeting June 4 at luncheon in the Hotel La 
Salle following an election of officers by mail 
James A. Whit- 
more, director of agents of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, will talk on the subject “Our Job Is 
The mail-order of- 


during the previous week. 


Selling Life Insurance.” 
ficers will be announced during the luncheon. 

Ballots bearing the names of the various 
nominees together with blanks for the insertion 
of additional names of candidates were sent out 
to members some time ago and votes were to 
be put in the mail before midnight of May 31. 
C. F. Axelson, agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, is the “regular” nominee for 
president, while S. T. Whatley, general agent 
of the A&tna the vice-presidential 
nominee. 


Ey fe, is 


Seattle Life Men Select Officers 

SEATTLE, WasH., May 20.—Officers for the 
new year were nominated by the Seattle Life 
Underwriters, Inc., at a dinner and meeting 
here tonight. Harry M. Walthew of the Penn 
Mutual Life is the choice for president; 
Charles G. Cole of the Equitable of Iowa and 
C. J. Sauter of the Equitable of New York 
were selected for vice-presidents. C. Kenneth 
White of the New York Life is the nominee 
for treasurer and Stanley M. Randolph of the 
Missouri State Life for secretary. Election of 
the officers will take piace next month. 

F. C. Morse, manager of agencies, and W. 
D. Cross, assistant manager of agencies of the 
Provident Mutual Life, were honored guests 
at the dinner and were also among the speakers. 
John W. Yates, general agent for the Massa- 
chusetts Life at Detroit. also spoke. his subject 
being, “A Program of Life.” 


Spaulding Agency Dinner 

Curcaco, Lxut., June 1.—The Spaulding 
Agency, one of the four Mutual Life agencies 
in Chicago, held an informal dinner at the 
Hotel La Salle last week at which more than 
sixty producers and friends of the agency were 
present as guests of Robert E. Sapulding, the 
The agency set $12,000,000 
of business as its goal for 1926. The Mutual 
Life quartet, of pure-home talent, entertained 
along with other music by an orchestra and 


agency manager. 


group singing. Several informal talks were 
made by agents and invited guests. 
Death of Wheeler H. Hall 

Wheeler H. Hall, financial secretary for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, died May 25 at the Hotel Biltmore, 
Providence, R. I., where he had stopped for 
the night on his way to a vacation at Block 
Island. The funeral held at Springfield, Mass., 


was attended by a great many of his business 





associates. 

Mr. Hall entered the Massachusetts Mutual 
in 1886 as a clerk. He was made chief clerk 
in 1899 and assistant secretary in 1903. He was 
appointed financial secretary in January of this 


year. Mr. Hall was a prominent Mason. 





LIFE, INSURANCE SALES RESEARCH 
BUREAU 
Fourth Spring Conference Held in St. 
Louis Last Week 


St. Lours, Mo., May 3!.—That there is no 
fast rule for home office responsibility in find- 
ing and hiring agents and local managers was 
revealed by many speakers at the business ses- 
sions of the fourth spring conference of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau at the 
Hotel Chase, St. Louis, last week. This dis- 
cussion took up most of the morning and after- 
noon meeting. Many novel methods of obtain- 
ing prospective agents were told, but all ob- 
served fundamental requirements generally 
speaking: viz., appearance, individuality, judg- 
forcefulness, financial 
reputation, experience, 
energy, and good habits. W. J. Arnette, vice- 
president, Volunteer State Life, presided. 
James A. MecVoy, president of the Central 
States Life of St. Louis, delivered an address 
of welcome with the response by M. Albert 
Linton, vice-president, Provident Mutual of 
Philadelphlia. John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
sketched the work of the research bureau since 
inception and several members told of benefits 
obtained through it from the managers’ manual, 
territorial surveys and sales analysis, A. L, 
Dern, Lincoln National Life, told of getting 
good agents by circularizing permanent business 
men. H. M- Leisure, Occidental Life, found 
their special training course an inducement for 
prospective insurance men to join the company. 
J. J. Shambaugh, president, Des Moines Life 
and Annuity, said he depends on personal con- 
tact through general agents and field super- 
visors to get men, while O. B. Jackman, Bank- 
ers Life, Des Moines, told of desirable results 
from giving agents a bonus for finding desir- 
able men. Charles J. Rockwell, former direc- 
tor of division of life insurance salesmanship, 
University Pittsburgh, spoke on “Training 
Agents.” Wednesday’s included a 
summary of the Bureau’s study of present 
methods and discussions on training 
courses, 


ment, tact, education, 


standing, character, 


program 


training 
through 
coinpany 
and field 


commercial correspondence 
correspondence courses, home office 


school Ss. 


Equitable Life Training Cashiers 


The Cashiers Training Class of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, New York, held 
a business conference at the home office re- 
cently. The present class consists of twenty 
young men, selected by the auditor, who have 
been in training in cashiers’ offices throughout 
the country for a number of months. Since 
1920, there have been five Cashiers Training 
Classes, this being the fourth conference. Of 
the present class, eight students had heen as- 
signed to permanent positions before coming 
to New York, and six others were placed be- 
fore the conference closed. 


of New 
from 


The Mutual 


York has 


Life Insurance Company 
limit 


$25,000 to $50,000 on policies written after May 27. 


increased its double indemnity 
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FRATERNAL SOCIETIES TO ‘MERGE 
Ontario Government Ratifies Union of An- 
cient Order of United Workmen With 
Independent Order of Foresters 

Orrawa, Ont., May 31.—The Ontario Gov- 
ernment by Order-in-Council ratified on the 
21st the merger of the Independent Order of 
Foresters and the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen. The members of the latter Society 
enter the Foresters upon a status of parity with 
the present members. 

Some years ago the Ontario Department of 
Insurance made a survey of the operations of 
fraternal societies which disclosed the fact that, 
because of the lowness of the rates under which 
many of them were operating, they had worked 
themselves into a position which was not actu- 
arially sound. Legislation was passed, accord- 
ingly, compelling an increase of rates such as 
would enable the associations to regain solv- 
ency, and with the enforcement of the increase, 
membership in some of the bodies fell off rad- 
ically. As the expenses of the fraternal or- 
ganizations are met customarily by a per capita 
tax, the shrinkage in membership resulted in 
a corresponding increase in the burden upon 
those who were left within the associations. 

With a view to meeting this situation, the 
Ontario Government passed enabling legisla- 
tion in 1924 under which fraternal associations 
might, with the approval of the Governor-in- 
Council, unite in order to reduce the burden of 
overhead charges. The United Workmen are 
the first to take advantage of the legislation, 
having evolved a plan of merger with the Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters, which is accepted 
by the government as being in the interests of 
all parties concerned. 

In the last report of the Superintendent of 
Insurance for Ontario, the A. O. of U. Work- 
men is credited with assets of $5,172,400, and 
liabilities of $5,052,000. 


Harvey Thomas in Washington, D. C. 


Harvey Thomas, former advertising manager 
of the Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Newark, is now located at Washington, 
D. C., and has established a service bureau in 
contact with the various government depart- 
ments and serving clients who wish informa- 
tion or research data regarding legislation or 
other topics. In addition, Mr. Thomas is writ- 
ing for the newspapers. 





unlimited production. 


such an agency. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
Address 


Exclusive, care of THESPECTATOR 








MANHATTAN LIFE APPOINTMENT 
T. P. Collins Appointed General Agent in 
San Francisco 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Company of 
New York has announced the appointment of 
T. V. Collins as general agent in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Collins has been a successful pro- 
ducer and has also had experience and training 
in instructing agents. He is a graduate of the 

Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Death of H. S. Gill 

Harrison S. Gill, supervisor of applications 
and death claims for the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia, Pa., died May 
26 at his home in Wynnewood, Pa., after an 
illness of several months. He was sixty years 
old and had been in the employ of the Penn 
Mutual for forty-three years. 


Berkshire Life Appoints C. Corwith 
Wagner 

The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsfield, Mass., announces the appointment of 
C. Corwith Wagner as general agent for St. 
Louis. His office is at 605 Boatman’s Bank 
Building, Broadway and Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo. ee ees 
Equitable Life of Iowa to Hold Convention 

at Asheville 

The 1927 Production Club convention of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Des Moines, will be 
held at Asheville, N. C., “in the land of the 
sky,” June 29, 30 and July 1, 1927. Conven- 
tion headquarters will be at the Kenilwerth Inn, 
which is located on a mountain plateau on the 
outskirts of Asheville. 


American Bankers Active 

The American Bankers Insurance Compary, 
Jacksonville, Ill., has inaugurated its 20th a. 
niversary business building campaign, to ¢. 
tend over a period of seven weeks in May a 
June. The second week was known as ney 
directors’ week, and in this connection te 
company announced the following new é. 
rectors: E. E. Crabtree of Jacksonville, {l, 
George H. Peakes of Chicago, IIl., Orlaf Ap. 
derson of Milwaukee, Wis., and A. G, Me 
Kinnon of Los Angeles, Cal. 





Seventy-Five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company was organized by a group 
of men with unusual foresight. They 
conceived an organization that would 
create a personality of strength and 
friendliness, and conduct its affairs so as 
to win and hold the confidence of policy: 
holders. 


During all these years this institution 
has faithfully maintained the spirit o 
service inaugurated at its birth. To-day 
it ranks with the best companies in the 
country and is known throughout the 
land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 


Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of 
Agencies. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
nsurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 











“BRANCH OFFICE CASHIERS” 


Wanted by a fast growing Southern 
Company with branch offices in 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and Norfolk. 
Must be capable of handling corre- 
spondence and supervising collec- 
tions. In replying give reference, age, 
and personal history. Salary $200.00 
to start. Address Branch Office, 
care of THE SPECTATOR. 











AGENCY SUPERVISOR WANTED 





City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 





An exceptional opportunity is open to a man, 35 to 40, who has had a 
well rounded, successful experience in Agency work. 
fully qualifications, education, whether married or single, and give complete 
record of past five years’ work. All communications will be held in st 
confidence. Address J. F. E., care of THE SpEcTATOR, P. O. Box 1117, 


In applying state 
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RESULTS IN CANADA 





Fire Companies Increased Premiums 
by $1,193,344 in 1925 
UNITED STATES CARRIERS AHEAD OF 
BRITISH 





Ratio Was 52.90 Per Cent Last Year, 
Against 58.57 in 1924 


Orrawa, OnT., May 31.—The year 1925 
shows an increase in the net amount at risk 
held by all fire companies in Canada of over 
$370,115,162, the total increasing from $7,224,- 
473,267 in 1924 to $7,504,500,420 in 1925. The 
premiums were $1,193,344 higher in 1925, ap- 
portioned between the three groups of operat- 
ing companies as follows: 


Loss 


British companies, increase CS eee ee $503,210 
United States companies, increase of....... 699,441 
Canadian companies, decrease ("Sere ee 9,307 
Net increase for Dominion.............. $1,193,344 


The loss ratio was 52.90 per cent, as com- 
pared with 58.57 per cent for the previous year. 
The fire insurance field is still attracting new 
competition. During the year there have been 
licensed for the first time five United States, 
one British and one Canadian company. Two 
companies were licensed to transact fire in- 
surance in addition to the classes for which 
they were already licensed. During 1925 two 
companies ceased transacting fire insurance. 
The absence of serious conflagrations was 
again marked. 

The Canadian companies showed a decrease 
in net premiums of $0,307. The total was 
$6,700,387, compared with $6,700,604 in 10924. 
The net amount at risk at December 31, 1925, 
was $1,092,604,233, an increase of $38,461.4790 
over the year 1024. 

The United States companies made a gain 
of $699,441 in premiums from $19,571,944 in 
1924 to $20,271,385 in 1925. The net amount 
at risk at December 31, 1025, showed an in- 
crease of $204,215,676, as compared with the 
previous year, being up from $1,054,142,754 to 
$1,092,604,233. 

The British companies showed an increase 
in premiums of $503,539 from $23,552,080 to 
The net amount at risk 
at December 31, 1925, showed an increase of 
$130,072,205, being $3,735,312,203, as against 
$3,605,330,008 at the end of 1024. 

The increase in amount at risk for the year 
1925 showed an increase by Canadian com- 
panies of $38,461,470; by United States com- 
panies, $204,215,676, and by British companies, 
$130,072,205. 

The results of the year 1925, compared with 
1924, may be summarized as follows: 


¥, 1924 1925 
Ne Premiums written, $49,833.718 $51,027,062 
oe losses incurred. 29,186,904 26,941,747 
et amount at risk... .. 7,224,475,267 594,590,429 





Sylvania Joins Philadelphia Underwriters 
The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation have announced that the Sylvania In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia has been ad- 
mitted to membership in their association. 





INSURANCE STOCK QUOTATIONS 


All Bids and Quotations Subject to Con- 
firmation 


The following quotations are from reliable 
New York and Hartford stock houses and if 
any of our readers are interested in stocks not 
appearing in this list, the Research Bureau of 
THE Spectator will endeavor to give to any 
correspondent whatever information may be 
desired. 

It can be readily understood that these quo- 
tations are not firm, due to the fluctuation of 
the market and are only intended to indicate 
the activity of their trading. 


Bid Offered 
Agricultural 
Todd & Leonard, N. Y............ 250 270 
Aetna Insurance (Fire) 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 550 = 565 
Aetna pong A and Surety 
Aetna Life H. 
Gilbert Elliott We CO NaS oe cccic-cis 700 720 
Jos, Walker & Sons, N. Y......... 690 710 
American Alliance 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 300 320 
American Surety 
Gilbert Elliott Ce. Ne Vieccccccs 168 172 
Curtis & Sanger, N aah eeeaety 169 172 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y......... 168 173 
Assurance of America 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 195 215 
Automobile Insurance 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 240 260 
Camden Fire 
McGown & Co., Phila. & N. Y..... 14 14% 
Carolina Insurance ‘ 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........ 27 31 
Gude, Winmill & Co. ” iat 27 
Le =A ‘Rice, eg Gi OOty Ie Wakcccs ce 28 32 
city of New York 
ilbert Elliott & & Ce., N. Y...... 300 310 
Gude, Winmill & Co., OE Wisecvecs 300 86310 
Todd & Leenard................. 295 305 
Connecticut General Life 
Centinental 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........ 128 132 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 129 132 
RF Rice, Jt.,.& Ce., We Yes «cece 128 132 
odd & Leonard, UNG Wtecccncicnes 125 130 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Curtis & Sanger, N. V............ 186 190 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........ 182 192 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 190 194 
}. E. 'Riee, Jr., & Co. ¥ NeWekccccs 186 192 
Todd & Leonard, N. V.....---.-.- 180 185 
Fire Ass n of Philadelphia 
McCown & Co., Phila. & N. Y..... 55 57 
Franklin Fire 
Gilbert Elliott & Co..N. ¥........ 173 =178 
McCown & Co., Phila. & N.Y... 170 += 180 
Gude, Winmill & CO IN: Nivikccecesa 175 185 
Glens Falls 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y....... 37 40 
Glebe & Rutgers 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 1360 1400 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co.NAY, «occu 1400 1450 
Tos Walker & Sans, eee 1390 1410 
Gude, Winmill & Co., Ie Witawerevres 1300 1400 
Great American 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 284 288 
Gilbert Elliott & Ce., N. Y........ 284 287 
Gude, Winmill & Co.. N. V........ 284 288 
Todd & Leonard, N. Weer iia a: 282 287 
Hanover Fire 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 180 185 
Gude, Winmill & Co., 1, > 180 190 
2 Rice, Tien Oe GO, Ne Be vicicase 182 187 
Tedd & Leonard, ok eee aie 182 187 
Harmonia 
Jy. Be. Rite, Jee; & Ca. Ne Wececcsic: 48 53 
Heme Insurance 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y... «. scccsese 338 342 
Gilbert Elliott & Se, 2 ee 336 340 
Gude, Winmill & Co. 2b eee 336 §=6. 341 
o> Rice, Ti ee CON, se Vic cree 337 340 
‘odd & Leonard, Dect eciaccdalacacive 337 342 
Homestead 
E, yew eee, Jr, & Caw Ne os <iciess 27 30 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 27 30 
Imrorters & Exporters. 
Curtis & Sanger, N. V............ 65 70 


Insurance Co. of North — 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 48 51 
Gilhert Elliott & Co., : ae 
McCown & Co., Phila.& N.Y..... 
Tadd & Leonatd. N Vio. 6 ssc cwes 50 

Manufacturers Casualty 
McCown & Co., Phila. & N. Y..... 26 28 

Metropolitan Casualty Co. 





514% 52% 


Crete & Comoe N.Y... ese cce 88 92 
Milwaukee Mechanics bi 

Todd & Leonard, Nu V..cccccccces 32 35 
National Fire . 

Jos. Walker & Sons, N. Y.......-. 715 725 
National Surety 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Y.......-.-6- 212 217 


New Jersey Fire Ins. 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 33 38 
New York Casualty 
Gilbert Ellott & Co., 100 


Niagara Fire 





Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 220 48235 
Northern Insurance 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 260 275 

Todd & Leonard, N. Y............ 265 275 
Pacific. 

J. Woe lee, Je, & CON Bisiccicics 100 3§=115 

Gude, Winmill & OS 5 ae 95 110 

Gilbert Elliott & OS | AS | ee 100 110 
Philadelphia Life 

McCown & Co., Phila. & N. Y..... 12% 14% 
Phoenix Insurance Co. 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 540 560 
Prov.-Wash. 

Jos. Walker & Sons, N. Y......... 300 315 

Todd & Leonard, N. Y............ 295 310 
Reliance Insurance Co. 

a & Co., Phila. & N. Y..... 22 24 
Stuyvesan 

Gilbert Elliott >. ee 215 220 

Gude, Winmill & Ce., (gare 210 225 

Todd & Leonard, N. NPY eva vedenx 215 221 
Travelers Insurance 

Gilbert Elliott & Ce., N. Y........ 1200 1210 

Jos. Walxer & Sons, = a 1195 1215 
Insurance Securities Co., Inc. 

Union Industrial Group 

Gilbert, Elliott & Co., N. Y....... 18 22 
U. S. Fid. & Guar. 

ae Elliott & Co., N. ¥........ 195 200 

. S. Fire 

Gude, Winmill & Co,, N. Y........ 135 143 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 135 140 

Jos. Walker & Sons, N. Y......... 138 §=6143 
U. S. Merchants and rw ds 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. ¥........ 245 255 
Victory Insurance Co. 

McCown & Co., Phila. & N. Y..... 22 24 
Westchester Fire 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Y.........00- 444% 46% 

Gilbert Elliott & oo. Ye se 45 6 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y.. = 45% 


Todd & DMN ING OU eecccsccetxs 


0. Edwin Barnes Agency Incorporated 

The agency of O. Edwin Barnes, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been incorporated under the title 
of O. Edwin Barnes, Inc. The agency repre- 
sents the United States Casualty Company, 
New York; Importers and Exporters Insurance 
Company, New York; Federal Union Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago; Springfield Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Federal Insurance Company, Jersey City, Fire- 
mans Fund Insurance Company, San Fran- 
cisco, and the United States Life Insurance 
Company, New York. The officers of the new 
corporation are as follows: President, O. 
Edwin Barnes; vice-president-treasurer, Rob- 
ert M. Keleher. 





Insurance 
Company 
Stocks 


Inquiries Invited 


GUDE, WINMILL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
tz WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Tel. Hanover 7520 
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LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
JANUARY ist, 1925, STATEMENTS 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, Organized 1855. 


WELLS T. BASSETT, Secretagy 






ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 

' é $3,000,000 $3,586,660.11 $6,586,660.11 
nner THe ehetRD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO., Organized 1853 _— 

' : $1,000,000 $1,260,934.00 $2,250,934.06 
nbthapataell MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, Organized 1854 : 
$4,175,490.93 $2,575, 127.98 ; §,000,362.98 52,400 ,008.90 

NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., Organized 1866 
$5,252,813.31 $3,751,385.75 $1,000,000 $501,427.56 $1,501,427.56 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA, 


HEAD OFFICES: NEWARK, N. J. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 
Western Department, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, WAITE BLIVEN, Vice-Pres. and Manager. Pacific Department, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., W. W. and E. G. POTTER ,Managers 
General Agents for Southern Territory 
Florida, Loren H. Green, Jacksonville; Maryland, Poor & Alexander, Baltimore; Texas, Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston 
LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
































BALTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. Aaeinone men of sales experience will be interested in the liberal agents 
W ILLIAM O. MACGILL, President ia ve gies th “si right type of men 
Agents ¢iesiring t t th 1 i i i 
gents ‘lesiring to connect themselves with a solid and progressive, yet ASSETS OVER EIGHT MILLIONS! 


conservative Life Insurance Company, can address S. D. Powell, Secretary, 
giving references. INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER SEVENTY MILLIONS 


Mina ge pee Ng Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all attractive THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President. DENVER, COLORADO 






































CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SCOTLAND ——___ 
“ Founded 1805 , 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE’’ 
U. S. Head Office: | 
855 Asylum Street Hartford, Conn. | 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, U. S. Manager 
ROBT. R. CLARK, Asst. U. S. Manager. 


A ROOF OVER THEIR HEADS Gre at Ame rican 
is the attractive title of « clever and unique leaet which is certain to catch Ausurauce Company 


@ mortgage by means of a life insurance policy. On the first of its four 

















pages is a house, the roof of which consists of the outer fold of a life insurance 
policy, bearing the name of a particular company and the words “‘Mortgage Ch Cheese 
‘olicy.”” When the folder is opened, it discloses a picture of a house on the joose 
third page, while the action of opening the folder lifts an arm marked Your Your 
MORTGAGE INSURANCE Company Company 


the hand automatically lifting a mortgage from the house 

The whole folder, including pictures and reading matter, emphasizes the 
tragedy of a foreclosure, and the ease of guaranteeing payment of a mort- 
gage by means of life insurance. 


| 
| CAPITAL 
Inquiries solicited from home offices of life insurance companies at cd 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY | $12,500.000.00 
| 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1926 


ERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


21,.732,.720.96 


T SURP 


16.54 1,280.58 


| ASS 


reneral Accident 50.774,00 1.54 


| 
y | SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


FIRE AND LIFE $29,004. 1 280.58 


Rs ASSURANCE CORPORATION. Lic’. | LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 
_ United States Manage’ | $ 1 75, 1 46,238.21 


CHICAGO Publishers NEW YORK 



























GENERAL BUILDING, 4TH & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA | HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY ST. 
| 
| NEW YORK CITY 
| WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl. 233 Sansome Street, San Franciseo 
1824 1926 G. R. STREET, Vice-President CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager 


BOSTON OFFICE 


Ov e r A oe e nt u ry O l d | ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


UNITED STATES FIRE NEW YORK—Wnw. H. i Paps So.William Street 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
Home Office 


CHICAGO-—-Wm. H. McGee & Go., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldé. 
AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
110 William Street, New York City 
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FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
Change.—The 

Coast general agency of the State Assurance 
Company has been transferred from H. M. 


State Assurance Pacific 


Newhall & Company to the Sain Francisco of- 
fice of Fred S. James & Co., who are also ap- 
pointed general agents for the Provident F. & 
M. Underwriters of the State. The H. M. 
Newhall agency recently was appointed Cali- 
fornia general agent for the Detroit Fire & 
Marine, which had been for some years with 
the Pacific Coast department of the Niagara. 

Vice-President of Home Fire and Marine. 
_The Home Fire & Marine of San Francisco, 
owned by the Firemans Fund, announced this 
week the election of Charles R. Page to a 
vice-presidency of the company. A week ago 
Mr. Page was elected a vice-president and di- 
rector of the Firemans Fund. He has been 
Atlantic marine manager for the two companies 
since 1921. He had previously been with the 
companies at the home office in San Francisco. 

Oil Loss Adjustment.—The adjustment of 
the recent Union Oil fires at San Luis Obispo 
and Brea, California, insurance 
loss of approximately $6,000.coo is nearing 
completion and is expected to be finally settled 
during the next two weeks. Clarence E. Allan, 
former Pacific Coast manager of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe and W. K. Withers, man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast Adjustment Bureau, 
are handling the loss and are now in con- 
ference with the oil company officials in Los 


involving an 


Angeles. It is reported that many interesting 
features were revealed in the adjustment 
work, 


Memorial to Rolla V. Watt.—The Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific has ap- 
pointed two committees to draft memorials to 
the late Rolla V. Watt and the late McKee 
Sherrard, who died within a few days apart 
recently. John Marshall, Jr., vice-president 
of the Firemans Fund, is chairman of the com- 
mittee preparing the resolutions for Mr. Watt 
and William Deans, former president of the 
Board, heads the Sherrard committee. 


FIRE INSURANCE TOPICS 





] 


Not Taken Policies—The recent action of 
the local and general agents of Los Angeles 











in forming the Insurance Credit Clearing As- 
sociation for the purpose of eliminating the 


“not taken” evil and to reduce the amount of 


losses sustained by companies and agents 


bad 


comment in San Francisco. 


considerable 

Sacramento, Cali- 
this year formed a 
Angeles or- 


through credits has caused 


fornia, local agents early 
similar clearing house but the Los 
ganization is said to be more complete and with 
better opportunity of success. However, fire 
insurance managers are sanguine that the ac- 
tion will result in more being 
formed in other communities 
that it will mean a reduction in the 
of policies returned, “not taken,” thus elimi- 


“Free Insurance.” 


such bodies 
and are hopeful 


number 


nating 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 
New England Agents.—Plans for the 
Agents 
and 


annual conference of the New England 
Associations been completed 
registrations indicate that the gathering will be 
one of the biggest and Dest. Both fire and 
men are signifying their intentions of 


have now 


casualty 
being present and the program committee is 
already receiving the thanks of those who will 
be there. 

Fire Association Appointment.—llemy (G. 
Griswold has been appointed special agent for 
the Fire Association Reliance and the Victory 
for Connecticut, western Massachusetts and 
the field supervised by Joseph M. 
3ryans_ until this year, when he was 
transferred to Boston to take charge of eastern 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, the important 
territory left open by the transfer of William 
Levis to the head office as manager’ of the 
New York and New England departments of 
the Fire Association Group. 

A. G. Duncan Promoted.— Albert 
Duncan has been elected vice-president of the 
John Paulding Meade Company, 
the late Frederic L. Galacar. 


ae 
Vermont ; 
early 


Greene 


succeeding 


VIRGINIA TO ACCEPT INCREASE 
Some Protests But Experience Justifies 
S. E. U. A. Action 

RicHMOND, Va., May 29.—Following the 
announcement that Insurance Commissioner 
Joseph Button, of Virginia, and represéntatives 
of the South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
had agreed upon an advance in Virginia tariffs, 
the Richmond Chamber of Commerce, through 
its secretary, J. A. Gawthrop, and the Vir- 
ginia and Richmond Retail Merchants Associa- 
tions, entered protests with Commissioner But- 
ton against the increase. The insurance com- 
mittee of the Richmond Chamber of Commerce 
met last Thursday, it is understood, to discuss 
this matter, though no announcement was given 
out following the meeting. 

It does not seem likely that there will be a 
great deal of opposition to develop within the 
business in Virginia to the new tariffs, as the 
had bad 
experience in Virginia during the past five 
many agents 
criticize the South-Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation for the method it followed in adopting 
the The feel that the new 
tariffs should have been submitted to Commis- 
sioner for his approval before the companies 


companies have undoubtedly a very 


years. However, are ready to 


increase. agents 


sought to put them into effect. 

that 
much better for the companies to justify their 
action with a proper explanation to the public. 
One agent declares that it is not enough simply 


They also ex- 


press themselves as feeling it would be 


to say “losses and expenses have been high,” 
and expect buyers of insurance to digest the 
increase in rates without a protest. He be- 
lieves that if the public is given adequate rea- 
sons and explanations that the protest will be 


reduced to a negligible minimum. 


Metropolitan Department of Commercial 
Union Established 

The metropolitan department of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Ltd., and 
the brokerage and service department of that 
company, the Palatine Insurance Company, the 
Union Assurance Society, Commercial Union 
Fire Insurance Company, and the California 
Insurance Company have moved to their new 
quarters on the ground floor of 123 William 
street, New York. The telephone number re- 
mains the same, Beekman 8870. 
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INTER- OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY | 


Condition 
Op et-r-ael=toumoraosbarecets) 
Other liabilities 
Capital $500,000. 
Net surplus 425,661. 


Surplus to policy holders 


i 
~ leaked 
Pe 


ADMITTED ASS 





January 1, 


~XCESS COVERS 


| 
1926 

$1, 255,778.47 
369, 346.56 

00 

10 
925,661.10 

$2,550, 786.13 
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YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 


receive a visible reward. 


Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 


New York City. 








es 


THE 
SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


O. W. JOHNSON, President 
WANTS: A Field Organizer 
Contract—Salary and Expenses 


WANTS: General Agents and Managers 
Contract—Commiissions or Commissions and 
Expense Allowance. 


Only men of experience whose records will bear the 
closest inspection will be employed. 
Address—S. W. GOSS, Vice-President, 
The Rookery, Chicago, III. 


























INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 


Address H. A. LUTHER, 2d Vice-Pres. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Chicago, III. 


208 S. LaSalle St., 






























we want MEN in 








—men who are con- 

<tmgn who are trust- SA A 

=e aie are self- KENTUCKY 

—— seiaiis MICHIGAN 

reupecting== we Sruth= WEST VIRGINIA 

—men who are morally PENNSYLVANIA 

—— “ sell sh TEXAS 

—men who are financially responsible— OKLAHOMA 

——— _who are anxious to accomplish CALIFORNIA 

—men who are sold on life insurance 

Protection— a 

Pi ag Aer Sa open to Partnership- Tell it all in th 
ang e. a n e 

LIFE 

THE OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY first letter-Time 

lumbus, Ohio is Money. 
Standard Sub-Standard Super-Standard 


































EUREKA MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORP. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President 
J. BARRY MAHOOL, Vice-President 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Sec’y & Treas 
J. HOWARD IGLEHART, Medical Director 





Equitable Life Insurance Company 


of the District of Columbia 
ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 


Established in the District of Columbia, West Virginia, Ohio and 
laware 


Peet. « « & © i ww & HENRY P. BLAIR 
Vice President . ; a % a ee - JOSEPH SANDERS 
2nd Vice President (Agency Supervisor). . WILLIAM A. BENNETT 
Secretary é ;. ; < e ee ‘ A ALLEN C. CLARK 
Actuary : . +» GILBERT A. CLARE 


Main Office, 816 14th Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C, 



















THE GUARANTY LIFE INS, CO. 


DAVENPORT, IA.— 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUCHERTY, Sec’y and Mgr. 

















An Exceptional Opportunity 


for 
General Agency Contract 


Unusually Liberal Terms 
Splendid Territory 
Home Office Cooperation 


Oldest Legal Reserve Company in Texas. 


Texas Life Insurance Company 
Write Today Waco, Texas 

















W. E. SMALL, President 
OVER $3,000,000.00 SURPLUS AND RESERVES AS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


Georgia Casualty Company, atianta, 6a. 


AUTOMOBILE 
PLATE GLASS 


BURGLARY 
LIABILITY 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. AMERINE, Vice-Pres. 


PROPERTY DAMAGE 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
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WILFRED KURTH RE- 
ELECTED 





Heads National Board for Second 
Year 





WHITNEY PALACHE NEW VICE- 
PRESIDENT 





Address On Earthquake Insurance Rouses 
Much Interest At Sixtieth Annual 
Session of Fire Underwriters 


The sixtieth annual meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters was held in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York city, on 
Thursday last. It was characterized by some- 
what more discussion of committee reports than 
has been usual and by a most interesting ad- 
dress on earthquakes by Bailey Willis, presi- 
dent of the Seismological Society of the United 
States. The annual address of President Wil- 
fred Kurth, which was summarized in THE 
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Specrator of last week, was the subject of 
much favorable comment. The members were 
especially interested in his frank and straight- 
forward exposition of the underwriting situa- 
tion, which is rapidly becoming more com- 
plicated and dangerous as the year advances. 
The address was remanded to the executive 
committee with instructions to develop plans 
for publicizing the major portion of it. 
President Kurth was elected .to .a second 
term, according to custom and expectation. 
Thomas H. Anderson, vice-president, having 
moved to San Francisco, . the nominating com- 
mittee presented the name of Whitney Palache, 
United States manager of the Commercial 
Union Assurance Company, who was duly 
elected to the office. Sumner Ballard and Paul 
L. Haid were each re-elected to the offices of 
secretary and treasurer respectively, 

Five new members were elected to the éxecu- 
tive committee, as follows: Gustavus Remak, 
Jr. president of the Insurance Company of 


the State of Pennsylvania; C. F. Shallcross, . 
United States manager of the North British ° 


and Mercantile. Insurance Company; Gayle T. 
Forbush, United States manager of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Company: T. W. Sar- 
geant, president of the New Hampshire Fire 
Insurance Company, Manchester, N. H.; and 
William R. Hedge, president of the Boston In- 
surance Company. 

Committee reports occupied the morning ses- 
sion and a large portion of the afternoon. There 
was some interesting discussion of the report 
of the committee on adjustments, involving 
particularly the desirability of discussing some 
of the more serious aspects of the question 
in open meeting. For the most part the re- 
ports were not read in full, as printed copies 
were available, the chairmen confining them- 
selves to emphazing the main points. 

Dr. Willis surprised and delighted every 
one with his knowledge of underwriting con- 
ditions and his brilliant and practical sugges- 
tions as to proper underwriting methods for 
earthquake insurance. He described in detail 
the earthquake habits of North and South 





America, Great Britain and the United States 
and showed clearly the relation of them to in- 
surance. He then turned to a discussion of 
building construction as related to earthquakes, 
showing how many of the modern steel build- 
ings would be seriously damaged in a quake 
of real intensity. He outlined the principles 
which make for safety under severe earth- 
quake conditions. Many questions were put 
to him from the floor, to all of which he had 
a ready answer. 

Luncheon was served to the members and 
guests in an adjoining room. About 200 exec- 
utives of fire insurance companies were in at- 
tendance. 


EASTERN UNDERWRITERS 
PROGRESSING 


New Organization Only Needs One or Two 
More Signatures to Start Functioning 


At the meeting of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association last week, nearly 90 per cent, the 
desired quota, of the companies expressed their 
willingness to sign. However, there is one 
large and powerful company which still refuses 
to commit itself and continues to be the stumb- 
ling block. From an excellent source, it is 
learned that the officers of this company ure 
really desirous of joining the Association, but 
one of the very big agents in New York city 
is obstinately opposed to the company’s join- 
ing. The fact that the latter is holding off is 
causing some hestitation among the organiza- 
tions already slated to sign. 

The Wednesday meeting was orderly and 
friendly, despite the Association’s present plan, 
which is a compromise on everyone’s part, as 
it doesn’t suit any one particular company, but 
it is the nearest common ground. The commit- 
tee of twenty is, however, most optimistic over 
the final outcome. Nearly everybody realizes 
that the Eastern Underwriters Association must 
function in the near future in order to avoid 
a commission war, which might be followed by 
a rate fight leaving: many corpses behind. 

On June 4, there is to be a conference with 
the underwriting associations of the larger east- 
ern Cities. 


Firemens of Newark Authorizes Doubling 
of Capital 

The stockholders of the Firemen’s Insurance 
Company, Newark, N. J., voted to double the 
authorized capital of the company at a special 
meeting held at the home office on May 28. 
This action was in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the board of directors in April. 
The increase is from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 
and will permit the carrying out of additional 
service plans now forming for agents and pol- 
icyholders. 

The company does not intend to issue any 
of the newly authorized stock in the im- 
mediate future, but it is the company’s policy 
to authorize a large increase in the capital 
stock, so that the board of directors may in- 
crease the paid capital at any time without the 
delay of waiting for an authorization from 
the stockholders. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 
OF FIRE INSURANCE 


1926 Edition Shortly to Be 
Issued 





NEW CLASSIFICATIONS GIVEN 





Premiums and Losses of Twenty Classes 
of Fire Insurance Written Presented 
for Stock and Mutual Compa- 
nies; Also for Lloyds and 
Reciprocals 


No other publication in the entire fire in- 
surance business so succinctly presents the 
underwriting results as does Distribution by 
States of Fire Insurance, which is issued an- 
nually in June by The Spectator Company. 
Managing underwriters and special agents 
have long recognized the need for a record of 
the premiums and losses of the fire insurance 
companies in the various States and territories 
and Canada in order to definitely establish the 
adequacy or inadequacy of their rates and 
underwriting practices in the various terri- 
tories in which they operate. It has for years 
been customary for The Spectator Company 
to annually collate and publish such statistics 
in compact and comprehensive form. In the 
1926 edition, which will be shortly issued, 
recognition is made of the growing obligations 
imposed on them and accepted by the fire in- 
surance companies, of writing an ever itcreas- 
ing number of additional lines of insurance, in- 
cident to modern practices and inventions. It 
will therefore be of great interest to the fire 
insurance fraternity to know that this year 
“Distribution by States” contains a full record 
of premiums and losses for all classes of in- 
surance written by fire insurance companies. 
These classes will include for stock and mutual 
companies and for Lloyds and reciprocals, 
premiums and losses in the several States for 
fire insurance, ocean marine, motor vehicle, in- 
land marine, tornado, hail, sprinkler, leakage, 
riot and civil commotion, explosion, earth- 
quake, rain, flood, use and occupancy, crop, 
frost and freeze, tourist baggage, parcel post, 
water damage, registered mail, air craft, etc. 

This book, Distribution by States of Fire In- 
surance in the United States, contains statistics 
of over 1000 insurance organizations, including 
stock fire insurance companies, mutuals, Lloyds 
and reciprocal underwriters. No other publi- 
cation deals with insurance by States covering 
this extensive number of insurance organiza- 
tions. The task of compilation, covering these 
organizations in 48 States, is a stupendous 
one and it is an achievement to be able to pub- 
lish this work in the month of June giving the 
figures of the previous year. 

This publication gives the net premiums 
received and net losses incurred in 1925 for 
each organization in each State in each classifi- 
cation above mentioned. The arrangements will 
be as convenient and as excellent as has in the 
past characterized this annual work. The 
greatly increased attention being given this 
year to the many additional classifications now 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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RATIFY CONFERENCE 
AGREEMENT 


New York Agents Act in Support of 
National Association 








WARD H. McPHERSON NEW 
PRESIDENT 





J. W. Rose Re-elected Secretary—W. H. 
A. Munns Is Made Vice-President 


By Ernest V. SULLIVAN 


The election of Ward H. McPherson, of Buf- 
falo, as president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Insurance Agents, brought to 
a close the forty-fourth annual convention of 
that body, the meeting having been held at 
the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., on May 
24, 25 and 26. Mr. McPherson was vice-pres- 
ident of the Association during the year just 
concluded. He is succeeded in that office by 
W. H. A. Munns, of Syracuse. J. W. Rose, 
also of Buffalo, succeeds himself as secretary- 
treasurer. 

The final act of the sessions was performed 
by Frank L. Gardner, of Poughkeepsie, past- 
president of the Association, who made a neat 
and appropriate presentation speech to retiring 
President Eugene A. Beach, who received a 
purse of gold in honor of his six consecutive 
years of service as an officer of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Beach served four years as secre- 
tary-treasurer and was then drafted into the 
presidency for two years. His work in defeat- 
ing the mutual insurance plan of the New York 
State Automobile Association was outstanding 
and will very likely make him a prominent can- 
didate this fall for the Woodworth Memorial, 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

The election of the board of directors re- 
sulted as follows: Gilbert T. Amsden, Roches- 
ter; W. L. Austin, Albany; C. J. Ayres, Sara- 
nac Lake; Richard Cary, Niagara Falls; A. 
C. Edwards, Sayville; Frank L. Gardner, 
Poughkeepsie; Warren M. Gildersleeve, Cen- 
tral Valley; W. W. Heppell, Dunkirk; A. T. 
Matthews, Watertown; W. S. McCarthy, Corn- 
ing; J. B. Rogers, Warwick; E. Paul Schaefer, 
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erick G. Noxsel, Buffalo; J. Gordon Smith, 
Rome. The last five are new members, the re- 
maining having been re-elected. The execu- 
tive committee will be elected at a later date 
by the board of directors. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
The following resolutions were presented by 
the committee on resolutions, and were adopted 
by unanimous vote: 


Resolved, That we again affirm our allegiance 
to stock companies and their interests, and 
that the members of this Association expect 
the same continued co-operation of the com- 
panies that has prevailed in the past. 

Resolved, That we collectively and individ- 
ually pledge ourselves, each to the other, that 
we will give the best that is in us, to the end 
that the long-established fundamental principles 
of our National Association shall be carried 
out and strictly observed, realizing that this is 
the only way that the interests of those of us 
who have chosen the insurance business as our 
life work can best be subserved. 

Resolved, That the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents, Inc., express our thanks 
and appreciation to the Syracuse Insurance Club 
and to the Excelsior Fire Insurance Company, 
through Frederick Bruns, its president, for 
their entertainment and hospitality during our 
convention. 

Resolved, That the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents, Inc., express our sin- 
cere thanks and appreciation to President 
Eugene Beach and his associates for their work 
in combating the New York State Automobile 
Club insurance scheme. 

Resolved, That the suggestion of President 
Beach regarding the service bureau and full- 
time field secretary be referred to the incom- 
ing board of directors, for their consideration 
and suitable action. 

Resolved, That the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents, Inc., congratulates 
and commends the National Association of In- 
surance Agents and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters upon the recent agreement deal- 
ing with “not taken” policies, payment of bal- 
ances, bank agencies, and resistance to govern- 
ment encroachment in private enterprise and 
to those loyal co-operating fire insurance com- 
panies who adopt the practices set forth in the 
agreement we pledge our .continued support. 

Resolved, That Gilbert T. Amsden’s report 
be referred to the board directors for their 
consideration and suitable action. 

Resolved, That it is with deep regret that 
we hear of the death of one of our directors, 
John A. Cantwell, of Utica, N. Y., whose ac- 






NATIONAL LIBERTY 


_ INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Pig Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Losses paid since organization over 65 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 


will always remind us of the pleasant associ, 
tion with him; and, : 

Be It Resolved, That a copy of this resofy. 
tion be engrossed and sent to his family, 

Whereas, There is a growing tendency t 
complicate the present-day requirements ang 
methods of doing our business, and so unneces. 
sarily embarrass us, that it is assuming Propor- 
tions almost unbearable: 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That our boarg 
of directors be requested to take early action 
that will result in bringing about a simplifica. 
tion of the rules, rates, and a more acceptable 
condition regarding commissions in the transac 
tion of the business in which we are engaged 

Whereas, There is an increasing demand from 
all quarters and from all those engaged jn all 
lines of the insurance business for some steps 
to be taken looking to raising the standard 
and increasing the knowledge of those who 
may be granted the liberty under some fixed 
law, either as agents or brokers, of engaging 
in the business: 





“Superior Service Satisfies”’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital........... $1,000,000 


Surplus to Policy 


Holders......... 1,752,290 
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MAN IN HIS HOME TOWN. _ THINK IT OVER! 
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Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the execu- 
tive committee of this Association be earnestly 
requested to take such necessary action in the 
near future to the accomplishment of the de- 


sired end. - . 
Resolved, That certain reported evasions of 


the New York State Insurance Law by Grange 
and Mutual Insurance companies be referred to 
the incoming board of directors for investiga- 
tion and action. 

Resolved, That we extend our hearty thanks 
to the officers and directors of this Association 
for their untiring and unselfish work for the 
general good of the Association. 


Co-OPERATIVE WorK 

The Wednesday morning session got under 
way at an early hour with a two-part program, 
the first of which had to do with co-operativn 
of the Association with civic bodies. Frederick 
V. Bruns, president of the Ekcelsion Insurance 
Company, past-president of the New York As- 
sociation, and past-president of the Syracuse 
Chamber of Commerce, spoke in the latter 
capacity. He outlined the amicable relation- 
ship obtaining between the Association and 
the Chamber of Commerce, and described some- 
thing of the mutual accomplishments in legis- 
lative and other fields. 

He was followed by Gauson Depew, presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Automobile Club, who held 
himself chiefly to pointing out the interests in 
common of an automobile club and an insur- 
ance agents’ organization. Both are working 
for trafic regulation, accident prevention, fire 
prevention and the reduction of thefts. He 
pointed out ways and means of co-operating 
along these lines. His talk was received with 
great interest, especially since he was actively 
in support of the agents in their fight against 
the former officers of the State Automobile 
Association. 


EDUCATION 

The second part of the morning program 
was really an educational forum, subdivided 
into three sections. J. G. Yost, of the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company, of Baltimore, Md., con- 
ducted the first section which was on the sub- 
ject of developing the bonding business. The 
substance of what Mr. Yost had to say ap- 
pears on another page of this issue of THE 
SPECTATOR. 

Alfred Dodge, of Buffalo, gave a very in- 
teresting and practical plan of building up an 
accident and health business in a general in- 
surance agency. He is a practical solicitor and 
has built up a large business in Buffalo by 
use of the methods which he outlined. 

Howard Jarvis, of Syracuse, discussed use 
and occupancy insurance in a highly practical 
manner. He saved up some of the questions 
about the form which had been put to him and 
gave complete answers to them. A portion of 


his remarks are presented on another page of 
this issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

The reports of the resolutions and nominat- 
ing committee concluded a convention which 
was one of the most successful ever enjoyed 
by the Association. The agents attending re- 
ceived direct benefit therefrom and were able 
to take hack with them practical and well con- 
sidered ideas as to the conduct of their busi- 
ness. They further listened to report of a year 
of the greatest accomplishments the Association 
has ever known. 


MISSOURI CASE REVERSED 





Chicago Fire Insurance Men Sur- 
prised by Decision 





MOVE BRANDED POLITICAL ACTION 





Payment of $7,000,000 in Return Pre- 
miums Involved in Action of Missouri 
Supreme Court 
Cuicaco, Inzt., May 29.—Chicago fire insur- 
ance men have greeted with angry disgust the 
recent decision of the Missouri Supreme Court 
in the Missouri rate case. The decision reverses 
abruptly all previous findings in the litigation, 
which has been in progress since 1921, and in- 
volves the payment of the companies to Mis- 
souri policyholders of more than $7,000,000 in 
return premiums. The decision is branded by 
insurance men as a move which will have the 
effect to win popular favor, with Election Day 
nearing in the State, by appearing as the 

“Friend of the People” vs. the Corporations. 

The original cause of the litigation was the 
State Insurance Department’s order for a 15 
per cent rate reduction, which the companies 
opposed. Missouri fire experience had been 
persistently bad and court findings had all 
favored the insurance companies until the pres- 
ent startling decision. The court insisted that 
investment profits were to be included in their 
figures, that business should be shown on the 
written basis rather than the earned, and also 
refused to allow the companies credit for some 
$2,400,000 of excess premiums paid to St. 
Louis agents, stating it was unreasonable ex- 
pense and that commissions there should be paid 
at the same rate as in other towns and cities 
of the State. 

Chicago office executives are pretty well 
exercised over the decision and there is the 
usual talk of withdrawal from the State, but 
it is not likely that such drastic action will be 
taken unless every company operating in Mis- 
souri would be willing to join in the exodus. 

The companies’ case appears rather hopeless 
at present and though a request for rehearing 
has been made there is no indication that the 


Missouri Supreme Court will be inclined to 
again consider the case. There is talk of ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
but the question of whether that body has 
jurisdiction over the case must first be settled. 

Company officers are especially downhearted 
over the decision as being likely to influence 
the Kansas judges toward a similar adverse 
decision in the rate case there, which is to be 
settled soon. It also presents added difficulties 
in the path of the companies in their impending 
move for general rate increases in Central 
Western States, where loss experience has been 
had. 


American and Foreign to Double Capital 


The American and Foreign Insurance Com- 
pany plans to double its capital, increasing it 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. Organized in 
1806 by the British Foreign & Marire In- 
surance Company of Liverpool, The American 
and Foreign at first transacted only marine 
business. Since 1924 it has been writing fire 
and allied lines as well, and its business now 
amounts to more than a million dollars a year. 


Distribution by States 
(Concluded from page 15) 


written by fire insurance companies will add 
over a hundred pages to the size of the book. 
It will, as usual, be bound in flexible red 
leather, printed on a heavy vellum paper, thus 
making it not only a desirable library book, but 
also a convenient and necessary component of 
the field worker’s grip. Besides the main tables 
there are two important recapitulation tables. 

One important recapitulation table gives the 
total for each State, in 1925, of premiums and 
losses as follows: Stock companies, fire; 
stock companies, total business; mutual com- 
panies, fire; mutual companies, total business ; 
Lloyds and inter-insurers, fire; Lloyds and 
inter-insurers, total business; also totals for 
motor vehicle insurance; tornado insurance; 
hail insurance; ocean marine; inland marine; 
sprinkler leakage; riot; civil commotion and 
explosion; earthquake; rain; flood: use and oc- 
cupancy: crop; frost and freeze: tourist bag- 
gage; parcel post; water damage; registered 
mail; air craft, etc., and also grand totals for 
each of the respective groups. 

Another recapitulation table gives the total 
premiums and losses, with ratios, of the busi- 
ness in each State and Territory, respectively, 
and in Canada, for the years 1885, 1890, 1895, 
1900, 1905, TOIO, TOTS, 1920, 1924 and 1925, with 
totals by States for forty years, 1885 to 1925 
grand totals for the United 
States and Canada by years for each of the 
years, with aggregates for that 


inclusive, and 


last forty 
neriod, 





Has paid losses for 
over 50 years 


J.HARRIS LENKER, President. 





City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 


A strong, conservative Company, noted for 


Organized 1870 
Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, Secretary and Underwriting Manage.r 


fair and prompt adjustment of losses 
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THE TRAVELERS 


Has been writing accident insurance since 1864 
—pioneer in what is today one of the most 
common forms of protection. 


Has more than double the regular accident insur- 
ance of any other commercial company in the 
world; 1925 accident premium volume was 


$10,369,953.35. 


Has been writing guaranteed low-cost life insur- 
ance since 1865; has total life insurance in 


force of over $3,382,367,966. 


Has 36.8% more business in automobile li- 
ability and property damage insurance than 
any other company; 1925 premium volume was 


$17,834,545.94. 


Leads the world in number of employers served 
by all forms of employer-employee insurance. 


Had insured January |, 1926, under group life 


policies, 796,403 employees for $970,693,229 


under contracts with 28%, more employers than 











Shire Hartford, Connecticut 














The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 


The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


are so insured by any other company in the 
world. 


Has over 52% more liability and compensation 
business than any other company; 1925 pre- 


mium volume in these lines was $38,620,365.71. 


Has more than 104,000 employers of labor in- 
sured under compensation policies. 


Leads in burglary insurance. 


Has paid for the prevention of accidents by in- 
spection $15,176,556; over 650 actively em- 
ployed in the Inspection Division. 


Is represented by more than 40,000 agents and 
brokers; has in addition over 5,000 Accident 
Ticket Agents. 


Maintains over 185 Claim service offices; has 
paid claims amounting to $501,521 ,646. 


Total income of The Travelers Companies 1925, 
$157,668,935. 










































J. C. WILLIAMS ELECTED 





Becomes President of Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania 





STORY OF CONVENTION 





1926 Gathering Had Attendance of About 
500—Meet in Philadelphia Next Year 
ConNEAUT LAKE, Pa., May 29.—J. C. Wil- 

liams of New Castle, Pa., was unanimously 
elected president of the Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania at the annual meeting of that 
organization held here on Thursday and Fri- 
day. Mr. Williams is the head of the Williams- 

Cleaveland Agency of New Castle, one of the 
largest in the western part of the State. Other 
officers elected were G. R. Dette, secretary and 
manager, and John D. Pharaoh, Second, treas- 
urer. Next year’s convention will be held in 
Philadelphia. 

‘The 1926 convention, attended by about 500 
men and women, opened on Thursday morning 
with an address of welcome by Senator Frank 
P. Miller of Meadville and closed with a ban- 
quet Friday night. 

Round table talks by experts in various lines 
of coverage were features of an entertaining 
and educational program. Among those who 
addressed the fire insurance group were R. W. 
Henry, assistant secretary, Board of Fire 
Underwriters of Allegheny County; W.. T. 
Bode, special agent for the Boston Insurance 
Company; William Embery, Philadelphia de- 
partment manager of the Insurance Company 
of North America, and Clarence T. Hubbard, 
assistant secretary of the Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford. 

In the casualty section of the round table 
meetings, Frank S. Kaufman, manager of the 
Travelers at Pittsburgh, gave one of the most 
useful and practical talks ever heard any- 
where on “Public, Contractual and Products 
Liability,” and Hagey Campbell, head of the 
Pittsburgh agency bearing his name and presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Surety Underwriters 
Association, set forth the needs and necessity 
of “Surety Bond Salesmanship.” 

In the lite group, talks on salesmanship were 
given by such masters of that art as F. W. 
Ries, Pittsburgh, general agent, Canada Life, 
and Walter G. McBlain of York, representing 
the Mutual Life of New York, and others. 

The morning session on the first day got 
under way with the president’s annual address 
by W. M. Goodwin of Bethlehem, Pa., fol- 
lowed by that outstanding character in Fed- 
eration work, W. S. Diggs of the Hoover and 
Diggs Agency, Pittsburgh. 
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CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


On the afternoon of the first day a very 
splendid talk was given by Albert W. Whit- 
ney of New York, general manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety’ Under- 
writers. 

On the evening of the first day, promptly 
at seven o'clock, W. W. Darrow, advertising 
manager of the Home Insurance Company of 
New York, gave a short but interesting discus- 
sion on agency advertising. He was pinch 
hitting in place of H. M. Aylesworth, manager 
of the National Electric Light Association, who 
was unable to be present due to illness. Next 
came a brilliant treatise on “Insurance Coun- 
selling” by Joseph R. Wilson, manager of de- 
velopment for the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany. His logic and inspirational advice was 
most outstanding. Dr. S. S. Huebner of the 
University of Pennsylvania came next, and a 
dance and cabaret followed the speeches. 

On Friday morning, Spencer Welton, vice- 
president of the Fidelity and Deposit Company 
of Baltimore, spoke on “Why the small city 
or town agent has a real opportunity to build 
a profitable insurance business.” Agents came 
from near and far to hear this address and 
felt well repaid for their effort. It was a 
niasterpiece. George B. Muldaur then gave an 
informative talk on the Underwriters Labora- 
tories. 

The afternoon session opened up with one of 
the most forceful and tonvincing talks ever 
delivered before any body of men. It was 
given hy Chas. H. Holland, president of the 
Independence Companies of Philadelphia. 

Canadian Contract Bond Rates 

V. Evan Gray, chairman of the Canadian 
Casualty Underwriters’ Association, has an- 
nounced that general construction bonds in the 
Dominion will now be written in three classes 
instead of as formerly when a rate of $10 per 
$1000 of contract price was the premium for 
all general construction bonds. Paving con- 
tracts, Class C, are now rated at $5 per $1000 
of contract price, and Class B, involving the 
most hazardous work, such as sewers, under- 
ground and marine tunneling, is now at $10 
per $1000. Class A, which includes all other 
construction contracts, takes a rate of $7.50 
per $1000 of contract price. 





HUDSON CASUALTY INCREASES 
CAPITAL 
Directors Vote to Bring Figure to $500,000 

The directors of the Hudson Casualty Insur- 
ance Company at a meeting held at the home 
office in Jersey City on last Saturday voted 
unanimously to increase the authorized capital 
stock of the company to $500,000. This action 
was deemed necessary to provide funds to carry 
on the rapidly increasing business of the com- 
pany. Although one of the younger casualty 
companies, and confining its operations to the 
State of New Jersey, its growth has been 
rapid. A meeting of the stockholders will be 
held in the near future to ratify the increase 
of capital. Each of the present stockholders 
will be permitted to subscribe for one share 
of the new issue for each share now held. Any 
unsubscribed portion will be offered to the 
general public at a price to be hereafter fixed 
by the directors. 

The present officers of the company are 
executive chairman and general counsel, George 
L. Record; president, Frank J. Higgins; vice- 
president and general marager, M. A. Kreps: 
assistant general counsel, Alexander MacLeod; 
treasurer, John McCutcheon, and _ secretary, 
Frank H. Higgins. The directors in addition 
to: the above are: Amos Pinchot, James G. 
Blauvelt, C. David Kreps and Arthur Potter- 
ton. 


Lewis A. DeBlois Heads National Bureau’s 
Safety Work 
Following the recent inauguration of a safety 
and production study in industry by the Amer- 
ican Engineering Council, begun at the instance 
of the National Bureau of Castialty and Surety 
Underwriters, the latter body has appointed 
Lewis A. DeBlois to take charge of its 
engineering work in the traffic and industrial 
safety fields. 


Henry J. Kennedy on Agency Trip 

Henry J. Kennedy, first vice-president of the 
Central West Casualty Company of Detroit, is 
on an agency trip in Ohio. After finishing in 
that State early in June, he will go to Penn- 
sylvania and then to Maryland. The Central 
West Casualty recently entered these two 
States and has already appointed agents there. 
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Writing Surety Bonds for Your 
Clients, Poor or Rich, is Our Busi- 
ness. In Considering Moral Haz- 
ard, Together With the Merits of 
Any Case—and in Accepting 
Other Than Quickly-Convertible 
Collateral—This Company Offers 
a New and Exceedingly Liberal 
Underwriting Policy 
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HAROLD R. CRONIN, President 
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Capital and Surplus - $1,376,995.89 
Reserves- - - - = 4,538,215.10 
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NOW READY 


HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
SALESMAN 


As its name implies, this new book is a practical 
manual for the use of the field man. It is just what 
insurance companies and general agents have been 
seeking for themselves and their representatives. 
Agents and brokers individually will find that the 
material it contains will put money in their pockets. 

THE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT SALESMAN points out 
that the possibilities of insurance salesmanship as a 
career, outlines methods of selecting and approaching 
prospects, explains how to make and close the sale 
and shows how to render follow-up service to policy- 
holders. 

Health and accident insurance is a form of protec- 
tion that is constantly growing more important. The 
man who knows the product, understands the market 
and is able to use convincing arguments will succeed 
in selling it and will reap the reward in large com- 
missions. ‘THE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT SALESMAN 
teaches you how to do this. The book is bound in 
handsome heavy cloth, pocket size, and costs only 
75 cents. Discounts for quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


NEW. YORK 
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COMPANY INCORPORATES 


Reliance Casualty Launched in New 
Jersey 





CHARLES F. LYNCH IS PRESIDENT 





New Organization to Have Paid Capital of 
$125,000 and $25,000 Surplus 

Another plant has just sprung up in the cas- 
ualty insurance garden. To this Spring’s 
already-prolific crop has been added the Re- 
liance Casualty Insurance Company of New 
Jersey, which has filed its incorporation certifi- 
cate with the Department of Banking and In- 
surance of that State. The home office will 
probably be at Newark. 

As at present planned, the company will con- 
fine its writings mainly to automobile lines, and 
will start with a paid in capital of $125,co0 
and a surplus of $25,000. It is intended to aid 
the selection of risks by close scrutiny of the 
accident record of the applicant. 

The officers of the company are as follows: 
President, Charles F. Lynch, former Judge of 
tne Federal Court; vice-president, John En- 
stice, chairman of the Safety Council Com- 
mittee of the city of Newark, president of En- 
stice Brothers; secretary and treasurer, Harry 
M. Biggin, treasurer of the North End Trust 
Company, Newark. 

In addition to these officers, the directors 
are Samuel P. Booth, president, Interborough 
News Company, New York: Ernest H. Wat- 
son, Nutley, N. J., vice-president Chatham & 
Phenix Bank; William B. Lewis, Allenhurst, 
N. J., president Alamo Coal Company ; Charles 
H. Jones, South Orange, N. J., director South 
Orange Trust Company; Walter D. Van 
Riper, Newark, Judge of Common Pleas Court 
of Essex County; Harold A. Chandor of Dean 
Onativia & Co.; John F. Murray, Director of 
Public Works, city of Newark. 


BANKERS INDEMNITY BUSINESS 
New Company’s Proposition Meeting 
Warm Reception 
The Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company, 
which began business from its home office in 
Newark during the second week of May, has 
heen meeting with a warm reception in New 
Jersey, the State to which its operations are 
temporarily confined. The proposition of this 
company, which has a capital of $500,000 and 
a surplus of $1,000,000, is “going over” nicely: 
a particular drawing card being the fact that 
automobile liability policies are being written 
with $7,500 and $15,000 limits instead of the 
usual $5,000 and $10,000. ‘This is being done 

without any increase in the rate. 

John F. Clark, comptroller of the Bankers 
Indemnity, in talking with a representative of 
THe Spectator, said: 

The company is making rapid headway. We 
have something to sell and are selling it. We 
0 not promise to agents that which we cannot 
perform, but we can and do give them the best 


igo at our command. We are not taking 
all the business that is offered. That would 


be foolhardy; but we are accepting clean busi- 


ry on clean risks and will strive to keep it 
80, 


Everybody in the company is heart and 





soul behind the work we are doing and the re- 
ception accorded our company throughout the 
field is proof of the value of real effort. 

An unusual feature of the home office of the 
Bankers Indemnity is that the desks and fur- 
niture will be dark green, trimmed with brass, 
and, arranged over a dark gray moitle toned 
floor, a very pleasing effect is achieved. 


JOHN URMSON ELECTED 
Becomes Secretary of London and 
Lancashire 
John Urmson has been elected secretary of 
the London and Lancashire Indemnity Com- 
pany, New York, having been comptroller of 

that organization for the past four years. 

Mr. Urmson, who is a capable executive of 
much experience in casualty lines, jcined the 
London and Lancashire in 19002 as a junior 
clerk and has been connected with the com- 
pany since that time, with the exception of a 
period of military service. Promotions were 
steadily achieved by him and in 1922 he became 
comptroller, which post he has continued in up 
to the present time. 


Receiver Appointed for Integrity Mutual 
Casualty 

Cuicaco, Irz., June 

ceedings have heen instituted against the IJn- 


1.—Bankruptcy pro- 


tegritv Mutnal Casualty Company of Chicago, 
and Clarence Buck, Cellecter of the Port of 
This 


action followed cancellation of the company’s 


this citv, has heen appointed receiver. 


license in Massachusetts and Indiana, and its 
risks in the latter State have been reinsured in 
the American Mutual Liability, the Lumber- 
man’s Mutual Casualty and the Liberty Mutual. 
A large deficit is said to exist in the standing 
of the Integrity Mutval Casualty. 

The impairment is reported as being about 
$250,000 on a going basis and $500,000 on a 
liquidation basis. The cause for the impaired 
financial condition was given by President Ad- 
derly of the organization as due to the com- 
pany’s disastrous experience with coal mining 
compensation business, the loss ratio on that 
line being 139 per cent in 1923 and 90 per cent 
in 1924. 

The company was an important one of the 
mutual class and began business in 1912 under 
the title of the Millers Mutual Casualty. The 
best vear of business done by the company 
showed a premium income of $2,500,000. 

The concern’s running mates, the Ohio 
Millers Mutual and the Integrity Mutual Fire, 
are not affected in the present action. 


M. S. Tanner Made Manager 

M. S. Tanner has been made manager for 
the Fidelity & Deposit Company of Baltimore 
at its Syracuse office, succeeding Vernon Peir- 
son, who resigned to become vice-president of 
the Detroit Fidelity and Surety in charge of 
Pacific Coast territory, with headquarters in 
San Francisco. Mr. Tanner has been with the 
Fidelity & Deposit for five years, operating in 
Buffalo, Louisville and New Orleans. 
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THE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT SALES- 
MAN ° 
New Booklet Shows Agents and Brokers 

How to Make Money on This Business 

Progress in the health and accident insurance 
business depends entirely upon the knowledge 
of agent and broker and upon the extent of 
their ability to answer objections and marshal 
arguments in favor of the coverage. Health 
and accident insurance companies have not gone 
ahead as rapidly as the business deserves. Too 
often this has been because they have not 
placed educational material in the hands of 
their representatives as freely and liberally as 
have the life insurance companies, whose trans- 
actions have tremendously increased in volume. 

To help accident and health insurance com- 
panies overcome this difficulty, and to add to 
the available sales material for the assistance 
of agents and brokers selling this line, The 
Spectator Company has just published a book- 
let, entitled “The Health and Accident Sales- 
man,” which is written by a prominent officer 
of a well-known accident and health insurance 
company. The booklet comprises a series of 
instructions, aids to beginners and inspirational 
pointers for experienced men, and is exactly 
the kind of publication which companies should 
supply to their agents and brokers to help them 
develop health and accident lines. 

“The Health and Accident Salesman” points 
out the possibilities of insurance salesmanship 
as a career, outlines methods of selecting and 
approaching prospects, shows how to make and 
close the sale and emphasizes the necessity and 
utility of follow-up service to the policyholder. 
Agents often fail to secure the commissions 
which could be theirs if they paid proper at- 
tention to securing applications for health and 
accident insufance. It is simply a question of 
knowing the product, understanding the mar- 
ket and being able to use such arguments as 
will close the sale. “The Health and Acci- 
dent Salesman” teaches agents and_ brokers 
these three things and so will make money for 
them. The booklet contains 32 pages, can 
easily be carried in the pocket, and may be 
obtained from its publishers, The Spectator 
Company, at the following prices: Single copy, 
75 cents; 12 copies, $8; 25 copies, $15; 50 
copies, $27.50: 100 copies, $50; 500 copies, $210; 
1000 copies, $350. 


Ralph W. Howe Appointed 

RicHMonpD, VA., June 1.—Ralph W. Howe 
has become manager of the liability department 
of the Davenport Instirance Corporation to- 
day. He has resigned as manager of the cas-. 
ualty department of the Richmond branch of- 
fice of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
to accept his new post. Mr. Howe has held 
this post for several years, and has had suc- 
cessful experience with the United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty. His successor has not yet 
been announced. In addition to being Virginia 
general agent for the Globe Indemnity the 
Davenport Corporation conducts a large local 
agency. 
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Judgment Needed in Rate Making 


Questions involving strict justice are of in- 
Something may be done 
large 


terminable solution. 
with individual risks where they are 
enough, but even then it is difficult in prac- 
tice to overcome the natural tendency to ignore 
giving credits for the 
must stop 


the “ups”, whilst 
“downs.” — Analysis 
otherwise synthesis, which is the really impor- 
tant scientific process, will never begin. In 
1916 dealing with some phases of rate-making 
in a paper “Casualty Insurance Probable 
Development and Need for Scientific Treat- 
ment of Statistics” I said, “Classifications must 
be broad or they are not classifications at all. 
There must be some room for the oscillations 
of experience. In the final analysis no two 
objects are absolutely alike, not even two Ford 
cars or two peas in a pod. A measure of 
But we shall 


somewhere, 


uniqueness resides in all things. 
never get anywhere if we allow ourselves to 
be drawn into a wilderness of distinctions and 
minutiae. As well hope to catch ostriches 
with bird-lime or elephants with mole-traps 
as to hope to measure insurance averages in 
pint pots. We would lose sight of the larger 
game in beating out every little side-trail. So 
the fewer classifications and the fewer excep- 
tions the better. Genius has been said to be 
the gift of seeing the similarities in things ap- 
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By FREDERICK RICHARDSON 


United States Manager, General Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation 





Mr. Richardson, at the meeting of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society in New 
York city recently, discussed the address 
of G. F. Michelbacher, president of the 
Society, which was made at a previous 
session and dealt with judgment in rate 
making for casualty companies. Mr. 
Michelbacher upheld statistical expe- 
riences. Mr. Richardson contended for 
judgment based on practical operations as 
well as on statistics and some extracts 
from his remarks are here presented.— 
Epitor’s Note. 











parently dissimilar. It is able to devise uni- 
versal laws from seeming contradictions. And 
this is precisely what the insurance principle 


does.” 


JUDGMENT Is PARAMOUNT 

Personally I should say that the exercise 
of scientific judgment is paramount in these 
matters. There can be no dispute concerning 
the necessity for fairness and reasonable stabil- 
ity in ratemaking, but it is safe to conclude 
that there are greater disparities between in- 
dividual risks in their groups than there are be- 
tween groups, and it is scarcely to be doubted 
that with broader groups, more scientific class- 
ification, and intelligent anticipation of condi- 
tions there would be more stability than is pro- 
vided by the automatic method. I am disposed 
to think that our analytical basis is by no 
means final and we shall find it necessary to re- 
vise our views regarding the form analysis 
should take. We may be on the wrong track. 
We started out with a purely arbitrary basis 
because it was the only practical thing to do. 
but with the volume of experience behind us 
we might now derive some notions as to whether 
there may not be a better way. Classification 
is not an easy thing even when you are deal- 
ing with comparatively fixed characters as in 
zoology, botany or chemistry. How much 
more difficult when you are dealing with char- 
acters not fixed? Still it probably took some 
imagination as well as systematic knowledge 
and scientific judgment to fix the family rela- 
tionship of a humming bird with a night hawk, 
or a stinging nettle with an elm tree. It is in 
the nature of things to classify themselves un- 
der a proper analytical method and this in- 
herent quality may be present in the objects 
of our studies in rate making. It might take 
considerable time to establish relationships but 
it probably can be done. Claims afford the 
real basis for analytical treatment, their fre- 
quency and severity determining the main 
factor. Relationships of frequency 
severity would be increasingly manifest as time 
went on so that groups would finally be formed 
by their own reactions. .Any risks that showed 


and/or 





persistent characters of severity and frequency 
which were not native to their groups would 
be thrown into higher or lower groups for ob- 
servation. We might thus preclude the absurd. 
ity of a Superintendent of Insurance declining 
to let a risk carry a higher rate with the cop. 
sent of the assured on the ground that to take 
it out of its classification would be in viola. 
tion of the law. We might even settle the ever- 
lasting argument regarding experience rating! 


COMPENSATION EXPERIENCE 
A simple calculation made from numbers of 
severity and frequency will, of course, give a 
quick indication of any important change in 
the general experience. The following tabula: 
tion of compensation experience of my own 
company on a policy year basis from 1914 to 
1924 inclusive tells its own story. The aver- 
age cost includes unallocated claim expense to 
disclose the gross loss ratio. There has been 
a consistent underwriting policy from 1917 on. 

Notices Average 


Per $1,000 Cost, Inc. Loss 
E. P. Unallocated Ratio 


UREA Es 0 eae eRe 26.6 29.2 77.67 
DOW e.os% érscetrgibie Csiee ons 18.9 32.3 61.04 
Uo os ssi cies ere. 8e en's eters 15.8 34.1 53.88 
MED os ocanavaie oie ek pieoniace 13.8 40.9 56.44 
Oe eins enre ow aw es 9.5 56.3 53.48 
MOA eiesverceieisueie 42are: W80s,0y5 12.7 59.6 75.69 
ERNE oink aNd wraherorsiters ulereiere 13.1 59.0 77.29 
BOS s28ie 976.8 a5 SOR et ote 12.7 58.6 74,42 
EONS fee eaters crs wate scars 13.4 54.8 73.48 


It has not been difficult to forecast for 
twelve months in advance the probable number 
of notices and the average cost per claim. More- 
over, in 1921 it did not take us long to realize 
that a radical change had taken place. 
Surely it is not suggested that there is not 
a continuous shuffling of rates along the nume- 
rous classifications that we now have, so that 
the supposed requirements of absolute justice 
and stability are far from being met. The test 
of anything is whether it works, and a rating 
system which does not catch up with losses for 
several years, and does not stop excessive 
charges quickly, is not responsive enough for 
practical purposes. It attempts to hit a moving 
target at long range with a point blank weapon 
and affords no place for the use of our higher 
mathematical equipment. The increase of 15 
per cent made in compensation rates in 1917 
was necessary at that time and could very 
easily have been modified in ro19 without it 
justice to anyone. When we are talking of 
fairness, what fairness can there be in letting 
present employers have their insurance at less 
than cost because emplovers six or seven years 
ago paid too much? It smacks of the Germaf 
system whereby present-day industry is  bur- 
dened with the cripples handed down by a pre 
vious generation of employers. Correlations 
hetween claims frequency plus claims cost and 
wage levels and commodity prices are most 
significant, and it would not have been beyond 
our powers in 1921 to have applied a factor 
which would have enabled us to get much 
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closer to the mark than we have actually been 
able to do by the automatic method, and with 
hanges in rates would have been less fre- 


it C 
quent. Every now and then there are danger- 
ous oscillations of experience which are capable 


of being recorded scientifically just as move- 
ments of the earth’s crust are recorded by the 
seismograph. There are ascending and descend- 
ing factors which are relative, so that the act- 
yarial equipment is not complete unless a care- 
ful study has been made of the levels of moral 
hazards, of commodity prices, of the cost of 
repairs and reconstruction, of the scale of per- 
sonal indemnities and the rise and fall of un- 
employment and the corresponding operating 
density. The actions and reactions can be 
promptly observed and precautions taken, and 
although our methods may be empirical at the 
start we shall soon refine the instruments. We 
are at present going through a secondary pe- 
riod of deflation which may become acute, and 
it is already indiciated that recent increases in 
compensation rates are not going to bring the 
loss ratios down to a proper level. Bear in 
mind that experience is not stationary and, 
therefore, all measurements are relative. If 
you scale down the low classifications too 
finely you will find that experience later on will 
not justify your conclusions. It is the principle 
of insurance to bring disparity to parity and 
that can only be done by a broad treatment. 
What does the National Bureau want with 540 
statistical territories under observation? Any 
one who studies weather statistics sometimes 
finds that one station reporting a higher aver- 
age normal temperature than another will have 
a late last frost date and an early first frost 
date, reducing the growing season to a smaller 
number of days than that of the station record- 
ing a lower average temperature. This is a 
vital point in agriculture. There are similar 
vital points in insurance classifications which 
will from time to time upset our .fine calcula- 
tions, Rate making may safely become auto- 
matic when we know all about it, but.at pres- 
ent the exercise of constant judgment is im- 
perative. There is no wide disagreement be- 
tween Michelbacher and myself. We are both 
in favor of more statistics and more accurate 
instruments, but as insurance rates are anti- 
cipatory, anyhow, I: believe more ardently than 
he does in the use of intelligent anticipation 
instead of following a blind formula that puts 
rates down when they should be going up, and 
up when they should be going down. 


More Cyctone THAN CycLe 
As for the commissioners and other authori- 
ties who make objection to increases in rates, 
they will be convinced of their necessity when 
we show them that we know our business and 
when we all speak in the same accents and with 
the same voice. And if you are conservative 
enough to require precedents to be convinced 
of the soundness of my arguments I would call 
your attention to the greater stability of com- 
pensation rates in Pennsylvania with fewer 
Classifications, and also to the fact that personal 
accident insurance provides coverage for many 
(Concluded on page 31) 






‘sFREE’”? INSURANCE 





Superintendent James A. Beha Issues 
Warning 





SAYS HONESTY SUPPORTS DIS- 
HONESTY 





Agent or Broker Who Aids in Handling 
“Not Wanted” Policies Is Law 
Violator 
The return of insurance policies as “not 
wanted” and the consequent coverage of “free” 
insurance were denounced as evils of the in- 
surance business by James A. Beha, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance for New York, in a state- 
ment made public last week. Agents and 
brokers who assist individuals to get protection, 
knowing or believing that they intend to drop 
the contract and cheat the insurance company 
out of the earned premium, were described as 
law violators by Superintendent Beha. The 
comment Mr. Beha regarding this 

situation was, in full, as follows: 

The attention of the insurance department 
has again been directed to the grave abuse 
which exists in practically all lines of the in- 
surance business other than life, namely, the 
return of policies as “not wanted.” ‘Companies 
issuing such policies do not require the prepay- 
ment of same and many unscrupulous policy- 
holders take advantage of this fact by holding 
the policies as long as possible and then return- 
ing them to the broker or agents as “not 
wanted,” being in the meanwhile, however, cov- 
ered in the event of loss. It has been estimated 
that more than 10 per cent of the policies is- 
sued are thus returned without payment of any 
premium whatsoever. Through this practice, 
the insurance company is deprived of the pre- 
mium which it has earned for insurance cover- 
age actually given, the cheating policyholder 
has received free insurance, and the honest 
premium paying policyholder is required to pay 
for his dishonest neighbor. 

A broker or agent who is a party to a fraud 
of this character is guilty of a violation of 
law for which his certificate of authority may 
be revoked. Any broker or agent who directly 
or indirectly negotiates or renews the insurance 
covering the same property or interests on 
which or for whom policies in force for any 
period have been returned as “not wanted” 
without payment of earned premiums, will be 
held liable for such earned premiums as well 
as keing ‘subject to such penalties as the law 
permits. The law-abiding companies, - agents 
and brokers should co-operate with the depart- 
ment in curbing or eliminating this abuse. 


made by 


STANDARD ACCIDENT SELLS RAIL- 
ROAD INSTALLMENT BUSINESS 
Policies Reinsured with Provident Life 
and Accident 
The Standard Accident Insurance Company 
of Detroit announces the sale of its railroad 
installment business, which department has for 
many years been engaged in the sale of per- 
sonal accident and health policies to railroad 
men on a pay order collection plan. This does 
not include nor in any way affect the so-called 
ticket policies which are the policies sold by 
ticket agents throughout the country on the 

“per day” basis. 
The reinsurance of these policies, which has 
been accomplished by the Provident Life and 
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Accident Insurance Company of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., specialists in this line, will take effect, 
as of June 1, terminating as of that date the 
Standard’s liability for claims © originating 
thereafter. 

The railroad installment department of the 
Standard has occupied a unique position in that 
It has been conducted 
by an agency force and equipment entirely sep- 
arate from the organization which has pro- 
duced and cared for the bulk of the Standard’s 
business. 

The withdrawal of the Standard from the 
railroad installment field has been done in the 
interest of that company’s major operations 
and for the purpose of permitting the company 
to give its undivided attention to the main busi- 
ness represented by liability, compensation, 
group, personal accident and health, burglary, 
plate glass and fidelity and surety bond busi- 
ness. 

The withdrawal of the Standard from the 
railroad installment field comes as a surprise 
to the insurance world for the reason that the 
Standard was a pioneer company in that par- 
ticular line. During recent years the growth 
of general casualty lines and the fidelity and 
surety bond department of the company has 
been so rapid that the sale of the installment 
business was necessary to enable Standard of- 
ficials to give a more finished and individual 
attention to the major lines written by the 
company than has been the case up to the time 
of the new move. 


company’s organization. 


American Fidelity and Casualty Licensed 

Joseph Button, Insurance Commissioner of 
Virginia, has issued a license to the American 
Fidelity & Casualty Company, Richmond, Va.. 
reorganized out of. the old Richmond Mutual 
Casualty. The company will write only auto- 
mobile fire and theft insurance for the present. 
The officers of the company are: A. L. Hawse, 
president; John Ingles, vice-president, and S. 
A. Markel, secretary. 





Middle-west 
Casualty Company. 


writing most approved Accident 
and Health forms on A, B, C 
and D risks (commercial plan) 
in eight States, wants Produc- 
tion Manager who has record as 
personal producer and is capable 
of managing agents. Good sal- 
ary and Home Office connection 
to man who can qualify. When 
writing give age, experience, 
present connection and refer- 
ences. 


All correspondence treated in 
strictest confidence. Address 
XYZ, care THE SPECTATOR. 
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EDWARDB.FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


$02 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 


































MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


COPELAND and COTHRAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Southeastern Trust Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





















Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Actuarial, Statistical and Accounting 
Service in All Branches of Insurance and 
for Pension Plans: Office Systems and 
Reorganization. 


75 Fulton Street New York 


E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 









Underwriters 
Statistical 
Bureau, Inc, 












We render complete statistical service and 
relieve you of the pressure of annual statement 
filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare cancellation 
and reinsurance schedules, or handle any job 
where the use of tabulating maehines or comp- 
tometers is desirable. 


Phone: BEEKMAN 1461 


81 Fulton St. New York City 






































DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














A.SIGTENHORST,F.A.I.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Natienal City Bank Bidg., WACO, TEXAS 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 














JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





ABB LANDIS 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDEPENDENT LIFE 'BLDG. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK F. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
OMAHA 











L. A. GLOVER & CO. ; 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 













(In Press) 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 


New edition, revised and enlarged 
HISTORY, STATISTICS, PLANS 
CANVASSING HELPS and SUGGES- 

TIONS 


A valuable book devoted to the service 
of those engnaed in a most important 
branch of life insurance service. 















INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


sets forth the history of the business, 
explains its problems and tells agents how 
to conduct and increase their business. 


It is 
A Guide to the System of Industrial 
Life Insurance 


A Source of Inspiration and Helpful 
Hints 


A Reliable Text Book 
PRICE $3.50 
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BREAK IN ARKANSAS AGENTS 
ASSOCIATION 


Question of Bank Agencies Causes Resig- 
nations and New Organization 


Lite Rocx, ArKk., May 29.—The long- 
threatened break among insurance agents of 
Arkansas over the increasing number of bank 
agents occurred this week at the annual meet- 
ing of the Arkansas Association of Insurance 
Agents. The individual agent has almost been 
put out of business by the insurance depart- 
ments of bank institutions. There has for 
some time been a growing opposition which at 
one time resulted in the introduction of a bill 
in the legislature to require banks to restrict 
their operations entirely to banking business. 
The bill, however, failed to receive any sup- 
port and was promptly chloroformed in com- 
mittee. 

The opposition brought about a split in the 
State Association in session here this week on 
a proposition to admit no bank agents as mem- 
bers of the association. A resolution had been 
drawn up by the National Underwriters’ As- 
sociation declaring, among other things, that 
it was not to the best interest of the associa- 
tion to increase the number of bank agents. 


When this so-called “Milwaukee resolution” 
came up for a vote at the meeting vesterday 
morning, it precipitated a hot discussion. The 
convention was willing to accept the resolu- 
tion with some reservations, but on the ques- 
tion of taking it in its entirety voted to defer 
action. 

As soon as this vote was announced, C. C. 
Mitchener of Marianna, secretary-treasurer of 
the association, tendered his resignation from 
the association. From over the floor individual 
members also resigned. The majority of the 
delegates, however, remained with the associa- 
tion. Not all those remaining are connected 
with banks. 

The members remaining with the association 
then elected the following officers: President, 
A. J. Wilson, Little Rock; vice-president, Rol- 
land Gradner of Fort Smith; secretary, N. B. 
Martin, Wynne. 

The friction over bank agents is not new. 
The “individual” members say that such agents 
are against their interests and opposed by the 
national association. 

Following the resignation the seceding mem- 
bers organized the Local Association of Fire 
Underwriters of Arkansas. About 30 delegates 
joined the new organization, which held a sep- 
arate luncheon, organized and discussed prob- 
lems pertaining to the launching of the organi- 
zation. These officers were elected: President, 
Raymond Cooper, Blytheville; vice-president, 
H. D. Coffee, Russellville; secretary and 
treasurer, C. C. Mitchener, Marianna; exec- 
utive committee, J. V. Merrari, Fort Smith: A. 
H. Hannah, Clarkesville; Guy Farris, Con- 
way; S. R. Phillips, Newport; A. W. Mills, 
Pine Bluff; E. M. Allen, Helena; Herman 
Carleton, Lake Village. , Plans were made for 
a State-wide membership drive. Members of 


the new organization say that it automatically 


becomes a member of the national body. 
The result of the break is that Arkansas, at 








least temporarily, will have two organizations. 
Several members at the morning meeting spoke 
against secession, saying that it would injure 
some agents with their home companies, and 
urged that drastic action be deferred. 

Guardian Fire Organization Completed 

The Guardian Fire Assurance Corporation of 
New York, with offices at 76 William street, 
was licensed March 23, and to-day finds itself 
in the enviable position, for such a young com- 
pany, of already having on its books a large 
volume of premiums. This is primarily due to 
the fact that the Guardian took over the 
Anchor Insurance Company, also of New York, 
which had a premium $600,000. 
Furthermore, the Guardian had from the begin- 
ning, as a result of the merger, a premium re- 
serve of $450,000. According to H. Ernest 
Feer, the corporation’s secretary, the organiza- 
tion expense was of the negligible amount of 
$8000. The corporation deals only in reinsur- 
ance. 

Robert Van Iderstine, the president, is now 
in Europe. The other officers of the corpora- 
tion are: Wendell P. Parker, vice-president ; 
H. Ernest Feer, secretary; C. H. Young, as- 
sistant secretary, and H. S. Perrigo, assistant 
secretary. 


income of 


Rate Raise in Arkansas 

LittLte Rock, ARK., June 1.—The increasing 
fire hazard in this State has resulted in an in- 
crease in rates, which for some time has been 
recognized as inevitable. A new schedule has 
been filed with W. E. Floyd, Commissioner of 
Insurance and Revenue, by the Arkansas Fire 
Prevention Bureau. In accordance with this 
schedule all rates have been raised approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. The schedule has not yet 
been approved by the Commissioner and it is 
probable that there may be a discussion of it 
in the courts. 

The necessary classifications under the new 
schedule have not yet been made, since it re- 
quires considerable time to cover an entire 
State. As soon as these classifications are 
made, the new schedule goes into effect. It 
affects property of all kinds in Arkansas. 


Agent’s Executive Committee Meeting 

The executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents will hold 
their next quarterly meeting at Briarcliff 
Lodge, Westchester county, N. Y., on July 12 
and 13. Arrangements will then be made for 
the annual meeting of the association at At- 
lantic City, September 21 to 24. Cliff C. Jones 
is| president of the association and Frank L. 
Gardner is chairman of the executive comnnit- 
tee. 


Valued Policy Law Repeal Near in Texas 

Austin, TEx., June 1.—Repeal of the valued 
policy law will be recommended to the next 
legislature, it was stated by J. J. Timmins, 
secretary of the Texas Fire Insurance Commis- 
sion. “This law places a premium on arson 
and no property holder has the right to make 
money on a fire,” said Mr. Timmins. 
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Sisley & Brinckerhoff Form New 
Corporation 

Sisley & Brinckerhoff, insurance brokers and 
general agents for the Travelers Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, have formed a new cor- 
poration for the purpose of handling the gen- 
eral insurance brokerage business which in the 
past has been placed through the general 
agency. The new corporation is known as 
Sisley, Brinckerhoff, Chinnock & Reinhard, and 
occupy offices on the seventeenth floor of So 
Maiden Lane. The parent corporation will re- 
main on the fifteenth floor of the same build- 
ing and will confine itself to life business 
alone. Peter Dragunas is the manager of the 
new office. 


Companies Join in Opening Canadian 
Department 


The Security Insurance Company of New 
Haven and the American Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J., will conduct a joint department 
for the Dominion of Canada on and after July 
1. Headquarters will be in the Metropolitan 
building, Toronto, Canada, under the manage- 
ment of William Thompson. Mr. Thompson 
was formerly with the London & Lancashire 
Insurance Company, London, both at the home: 
office and Canadian branches. 


Motion for Rehearing Filed in Missouri 


St. Louts, Mo., June 1.—Motion for rehear- 
ing of Missouri fire insurance rate case was: 
filed in Missouri Supreme Court last week by 
counsel for companies. This was decided at 
conference held in St. Louis by companies’ at- 
torneys. 





Writing Through Farm Division 
RicHMonD, Va., June 1.—Ralph W. Howe 
of New York is now writing farm risks only 
through its farm department. No agency will 
be permitted to accept such risk through the 
recording department. 








PERSONAL ITEMS 








C. H. Doscher, field secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, who- 
has been working in New York State recently, 
was frequently mentioned by the officers of the 
New York State Association of Local Insur- 
ance Agents at the annual meeting in Syra- 
cuse last week for his fine work in hnilding 
up the membership of the organization. In 
consequence of an earnest request from the 
New York officers, Mr. Doscher will remain 
in that State for another two months. He con- 
fidently expects to raise the membership of 
the New York Association to a figure well over 
800. 


Guy F. Elliott, adjuster for the Home In- 
surance Company, New York, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given by the loss depart- 
ment of that company May 25. Mr. Elliott is 
leaving the Home to become general adjuster 
for the Travelers Fire Insurance Company of 
Hartford. A handsome traveling bag was 


presented to Mr. Elliott, the gift of the em- 
ployes of the loss department. 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
December 31st, 1925 


(Ordinary and Industrial) $302,277,296.00 


Surplus Security to Policy-holders 
$3,745,630.90 


Conservative Progress Every Year 
Operating from Coast to Coast, 


Canada to the Gulf, Cuba and 


Hawaiian Islands 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Galveston, Texas 


W. L. MOODY, JR. Vice-President W SHAW 
President SHEARN MOODY oe 














WE DON’T WANT FINNEGANS 


We are not seeking the ‘“‘off again, on again, 
gone again”’ type of agent. 





SPRINGFIELD 


basis. We want men who have an ambition to 
develop and who will stick on the job if properly 
supported. To these men we offer our whole=- 





SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





All Standard Policies hearted cooperation. 

Written. — rg Our circularizing system, field supervision, 

meson a correspondence course, and Salary Savings Sys- 

Big Seller. tem are definite helps toward the success of 
those who 


Business in Force, $80,000,000 
Surplus Funds, $650,000 


GOOD OPENINGS FOR GENERAL AGEN- 
CIES IN FIFTEEN STATES. REAL PROS- 
PECT BUREAU WHICH ACTUALLY FUNC- 
TIONS. 70,000 POLICYHOLDERS TO DRAW 
UPON. 

Get in touch promptly with 


SPRINGFIELD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. HUBERT ANDERSON A. L. HEREFORD 
Supt. Agencies President 


Springfield, Illinois 








The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
‘More Than $400,000,000 in Force 














LIFE We are building agencies upon a permanent | 
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Developing Your Bonding Business 


In 1920 the aggregate premiums for the vari- 
ous casualty and surety branches of insurance 
amounted to less than $397,000,000. Of this, 
$31,000,000, or about 13 per cent of the total, 
was fidelity and surety business. In 10925, the 
aggregate for casualty and surety classes was 
over $577,000,000, of which over $90,000,000, 
or 16 per cent, was fidelity and surety business. 
In six years the fidelity and surety business has 
shown an increase of 3 per cent of the aggre- 
gate premiums received for all miscellaneous 
lines. To put it another way, in 1920 fidelity 
and surety business amounted to $51,000,000, 
the remaining casualty or miscellaneous lines 
amounted to $345,000,000. In 1925 the fidelity 
and surety business amounted to $90,000,000 
and the remaining casualty or miscellaneous 
lines amounted to $487,000,000. Therefore, 
while the casualty lines in the last six years 
have increased approximately 41 per cent, the 
fidelity and surety lines in the same period have 
increased over 75 per cent. 

Those figures tell an interesting story—if 
you will look for it. First, unless your fidelity 
and surety business shows a greater proportion 
in increase than your casualty lines, you are not 
getting your share; and second, unless you are 
increasing your surety and fidelity business 
more than 10 per cent each year you are not 
getting your share. 

These figures are conclusive proof that the 


a 


Extracts from a talk before the annual convention 
of the New York’ State Association of Local Insurance 
Agents, Syracuse, N. Y., May 26, 1926. 


By Joun G. Yost 
Fidelity and Deposit Company, Baltimore, Md. 


surety business is growing and that surety 
bonds can be sold. In this business of ours— 
and I refer to insurance generally, you have an 
advantage over the salesman of other commodi- 
ties. The furniture salesman must confine his 
calls to furniture stores; other dealers are not 
prospects for him. With you, everyone is a 
prospect. Then, too, you are never out of 
stock. You need never say, “haven’t any just 
now but expect a shipment in a few days.” 

We call our products “bonds” or “policies” 
but that is not what you really sell. You sell 
indemnity; the bond or policy is merely the 
wrapper around the goods. The customer never 
sees the goods. He therefore buys what the 
agent says the policy covers and not what 
the policy says it covers. Since that is true, 
it is your duty to tell him exactly what he is 
buying. Surety protection can be sold as well 
as fidelity. True, one cannot create a demand 
for a court bond or a public official or a con- 
tract bond in the sense in which that is possible 
with fidelity bonds. Something must happen 
before these first mentioned are required. A 
case must get into court; a public official must 
be elected or appointed, or construction must 
he contemplated, but you can create a desire 
for your particular brand of that class of 
bonds, so in respect to your ability to convince 
a prospect that since he must buy from some- 
one, he buys from you instead of the other 
fellow, there is an opportunity to display 
surety salesmanship. 

Fidelity, of course, is more adapted to the 


oid 
sy 


effort of salesmanship. You can actually cre- 
ate a desire for it but to do that you must know 
the product like you do your other lines. No 
community is too small for the development 
of fidelity and surety business. You may prove 
that to yourself by looking through the rate 
manual. 

In these days, the insurance office has be- 
come a department store of insurance. An 
agency to-day handles considerably more than 
one hundred different classes or kinds of in- 
surance. Surety is only one of those classes, 
even though the contents of the surety rate 
manual make it appear that the surety business 
alone includes several hundred more classes 
within itself. As a matter of fact, it does. 
That is what makes it interesting; that is what 
makes it a profitable line to develop. Surety- 
ship reaches everywhere and is used to-day in 
connection with almost every conceivable kind 
of business transaction. However, with all of 
your lines, you are still conducting only an in- 
surance business. 

Speaking of the rate manual, let me empha- 
size the importance of referring to it for leads 
to business. It is your surety and _ fidelity 
catalogue. It tells not only what you have 
to sell and its price, but it is also full of sug- 
gestions where to go to sell it. Practically 
every other rate manual you have merely tells 
you the price after you have found the cus- 
tomer. The surety rate manual is a guide to 
customers as well as a price list. 

Probably your best prospects for surety lines 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


are your present customers in other lines. 


Maybe you have approached them on the sub- 
ject of fidelity lines but do not stop there. 
Every business house has at some time occa- 
sion to require a court bond or a contract bond 
and in some cases statutory bonds, which are 
required in order to conduct certain classes of 
business. The next time you call on one of 
your customers, take a look at the rate manual 
before you go. See what there is in it beside 
fidelity bonds which may interest him but be 
sure to put him in the picture. You never saw 
a man buy a picture of a banquet unless he 
Be his insurance doctor. Diagnose 
Prescribe for him and then make 
but diagnose and prescribe for 


was in it. 

his case. 

him take it, 
him properly. 

You have a manufacturer already a customer. 
You have heard that he is thinking of build- 
ing an addition to his plant. To some agents 
that would mean nothing but fire insurance 
covering a builder’s risk. Yet, unless I am 
wrong, the principal reason for buying that is 
the same reason why he should require a con- 
tract bond, for, as I understand it, if the owner 
forgets to insure his interest in the partially 
completed building and the material on the 
ground and if the contractor neglects to do 
it, and fails, the owner has lost what he has 
put into it. The owner knows that and would 
probably call you up and tell you to cover 
him with fire insurance but he would never 
think of what might happen if the contractor 
failed, even though there was no fire. 

Again, the owner may want to build but have 
no available funds. Now, usually it is difficult 
to borrow money on a building not yet in 
existence. There again, you can help him. 
Surety companies are now writing quite a 
number of so-called lenders’ bonds. These are 
bonds given to the lender by the borrower guar- 
anteeing that the building for the erection of 
which the money was loaned will be completed 
in accordance with the contract and free of 
lines. The bond stands in place of the building 
until it is finished. Do not confuse that with a 
regular contract bond. True, the surety guar- 
antees completion but it guarantees it to the 
lender, not the owner. The owner, in this case, 
is the principal. Should he want a guarantee 
that it will be completed, he must require a 
bond of the contractor. 

I would like now to make a few special sug- 
gestions which I hope you will find helpful. 

Watch your bank business! If you have any 
on an ordinary fidelity bond keep suggesting 
blanket coverage to the officers. If they already 
carry blanket bonds, then keep them advised 
of ways and means to reduce the cost through 
a change in form or a combination of forms. 
You will be surprised how often you can do 

‘that. 

Do you try to show employers the value to 
them of requiring their bonded employees to 
furnish applications? Or do you intimate to 
them that you may be able to arrange to have 
these applications waived, merely because you 
want to make it easy for the employer? [f 
you do the latter you are withholding from 
‘the employer a very important bonding service 


and you are throwing away a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the further development of your 
own business. 

Let us examine a fidelity application and see 
what it asks that is help to you: 

Parents’ names and address? 

Value of your real estate? 

Value of your personal property? 

Are parents possessed of any property, real 
or personal? 

Is your life insured? 

Do you carry accident and health insurance ? 
Are you acting as executor, guardian, trustee, 
etc? 

Are you a member of any lodge, association 
or beneficial organization? 

Here, right within your grasp, are leads to 
fire, burglary, life, accident, automobile and 
other lines. 

I think as a further aid to the leads given 
by these applications, considerable business 
could be secured through letters to employees 
whose applications for bonds have been ap- 
proved. Placing myself in the position 01 an 
employee who has just been bonded, I believe 
I would appreciate a letter from the agent con 
gratulating me on the fact that after an ex- 
haustive investigation by a bonding company 
my character was found to be such that the 
agent was glad to bond me for some specified 
amount. And if that letter suggested that it 
would be glad to serve me in any other mat- 
ters of insurance, at the same time suggesting 
some definite kind, I might be inclined to favor 
him. 

In soliciting business do you offer to go 
over the coverage the other fellow has sold and 
try to improve it and reduce its cost? And 
do you watch your present customers’ coverage 
for the purpose of reducing the cost, if possi- 
ble? As an example to reduce cost, I might 
mention a case where a wholesale house has a 
schedule bond totaling $80,000 on all employees. 
It is paying the manual rate of 40 cents, which 
is correct for unclassified schedules between 
fifty and one hundred thousand dollars but the 
rate for one hundred thousand up to five hun- 
dred thousand is 30 cents. In that case the 
employer is really paying $320 for eighty thou- 
sand coverage when entitled to one hundred 
thousand for $300. 


With reference to the surety development 
helps which the companies are giving yoy, 
every one of you gets from your companiés 
folders and booklets describing and explaining 
the different kinds of protection offered py 
them. Do you distribute these intelligently Oe 
do vou let them lie under the counter and finally 
throw them in the waste basket because they 
have gathered so much dust that they are unfit 
These folders and envelope stuf. 
They are given 


to send out? 
ers are not hastily prepared. 
much thought and supplied to you at consider. 
able expense. Take, for example, a folder 
comparing corporate with personal surety. If 
you investigate you will find that many bonds 
are frequently signed by the same person. Send 
not only such persons but all whom the ree- 
ords show sign personal bonds, as well as those 
on whose behalf they are signed, letters call- 
ing attention to the danger of this practice and 
enclose the appropriate folder. Get into the 
habit of enclosing something with every piece 
of mail which goes out. It costs vou nothing: 
in fact it costs you money to keep them. If 
you send out fifty letters a day at two cents 
per ounce or a total cost of three hundred dol- 
lars per year and their average weight is only 
a half ounce, you lost one hundred and fifty 
dollars. No manufacturer charters a whole 
car to ship a half car load of goods. 

In conclusion—as I see it, the three most 
important things in the development of a surety 
and fidelity business, as in any other business, 
are a thorough knowledge of what you have 
to sell, the faculty to convince your customers 
and prospects that they need your goods and 
the ability to get so many people in your com- 
munity to say “yes” that you become known 
as the “bond man” in your community. 

The first is acquired by study. The second 
is attained by seeing them and telling them, like 
a famous trial lawyer who, when asked why 
he was so successful with juries said: “I make 
them understand. First, I tell them what I 
am going to tell them, then I tell them, then I 
tell them what I told them.” 

The third, becoming known as “the best 
bond man,” is accomplished by publicity and ad- 
vertising. And finally, remember when you 
talk any kind of insurance to a prospect, talk 
not so much your goods but his needs. 








Agency 

Gilbert T. Amsden, a local agent of Roches- 
ter,-N. Y., presents a compilation of agency 
cost figures at the annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Local Insurance 
Agents, held at Syracuse, N. Y., May 24, 25 
and 26, 1926. Mr. Amsden’s figures were based 
on answers to several hundred questionnaires 
sent out to the membership of the Association. 
As only forty replies were received, the fig- 
ures are not to be considered accurate or re- 
liable but were presented largely to arouse 
further interest in the subject. Mr. Amsden 
said in part: 

We only received questionnaires completed 
from 40 offices, divided as follows: 2 from 
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Costs 


Buffalo, 2 from Syracuse, 7 from Rochester, 
12 from offices with a volume of $50,000 or 
over, and 17 from offices with a volume under 
$50,000. 

For your immediate information the percent- 
age of total expense of total net premiums is 
as follows: 


Average High Low 
% % % 
PANG ariio gas eee eee .07 .08 06 
S| se Oe Pr aes .083 .10 056 
Over S50;000 6 ccs eins .123 18 079 
Under $50,000 .......... 118 25 o 
QeEACUSE Soc c Oc in chs .106 117 095 


The percentage of total expense to total net 
(Concluded on page 34) 
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System of Treaty Reinsurance in Fire Insurance 
/ 


A recent publication of The Insurance So- 
ciety of New York is entitled “The System of 
Treaty Reinsurance in Fire Insurance.” This 
is a paper by H. Ernest Feer, secretary of the 
Guardian Fire Insurance Corporation, and 
president of the Holborn Agency Corporation. 
The paper won the prize offered by A. Rent- 
dorff, president of Sterling Office, Ltd., early 
in 1925. The following liberal extracts from 
this paper will be found of interest: 

A reinsurance treaty is an agreement be- 
tween two insurance carriers stipulating a 
transfer of a fixed portion of certain insurance 
risks from one party to the other and regu- 
lating the technical particulars of this transfer. 
Accordingly a treaty is a comprehensive con- 
tract embracing an undetermined number of 
individual future transactions. Evidently in- 
dividual treaties can differ in many aspects, 
with regard to the class and volume of busi- 
ness covered as well as to the technical regu- 
lations. Practice has however, that 
among all form of “treaties” there is one emi- 
nently better suited than any other to the ordi- 
nary needs of fire insurance. The following is 
an attempt to describe this leading form of 
treaty, which has found by far the greatest 


shown, 


use. 


MetHops OF REINSURING 


At first reinsurances were effected under the 


system now known as “facultative reinsur- 
ance,” but this method naturally restricted itself 
to companies residing in the vicinity of each 
other. It could also be used for a small num- 
ber of risks as a separate policy had to he is- 
sued for each transaction. In addition reinsur- 
ance was apt to develop unforeseen situations, 
particularly in case of losses which is was 
found of 
with it into an agreement regulating in ad- 


plied to another for reinsurance would enter 


advantage to regulate beforehand. 


with in into an agreement regulating in ad- 
vance the various individual transactions. 

These first treaties were essentially an at- 
tempt to simplify technical details. The bor- 
dereau system replaced the individual reinsur- 
ance policies. A periodical accounting of pre- 
miums and losses was established and the com- 
mission payable hy the reinsurer determined. 
Finally the obligations of the reinsurer, par- 
ticularly in case of losses, were more clearly 
defined. However, no obligation was imposed 
upon the parties either to cede or accept risks, 
the agreement remaining essentially a faculta- 
tive one. In this fact lay several great dis- 
advantages. 

In the first 
could never count with certainty upon the stp- 
Although the latter had 
generally to signify his decision within forty- 


instance. the ceding company 


Port of its reinsurers. 


eight hours, this delay was sufficient to prevent 
effective service to agents, a fact growing in 
Importance with increased competition. Fur- 
ther, as these treaties were merely a form of 
facultative reinsurance, the reinsurer 


Paid more commission than the ceding com- 


rarely 






pany paid to its own agents, little or no allow- 
ance being made for the ceding company’s 
taxes, head office expenses, etc. 

The reinsurer, on the other hand, was always 
faced with a business uncertain in quality as 
well as volume, an added reason for keeping 
his commission down. 

The advent of modern fire 
peratively demanded a more reliable, rapid and 
It is the contribution of Ger- 


insurance im- 


simple system. 
many to fire insurance to have created this sys- 
tem by introducing into the treaties, as de- 
scribed above, the element of compulsion. 

At first treaties became compulsory for the 
reinsurer only, who was to accept uncondi- 
tionally every risk falling within the provisions 
The ceding company remained 
reinsurers 


of the treaty. 
at liberty to cede to 
whichever risks are wished. 
ance companies and; although this 
treaty is still at times used to-day, it has gen- 
erally disappeared, in favor of a mutually obli- 


each of its 
The arrangement 
type of 


gatory contract. 

The parties determine beforehand, accord- 
ing to size, hazards, territories, etc., the risks 
in which the reinsurer shall participate. The 
ceding company then is obliged to cede every 
such risk arising, the reinsurer in turn being 
obliged to accept them unconditionally. 

The benefit for both parties is evident. The 
ceding company has a constant, reliable outlet 
for its reinsurance, whose co-operation is au- 
tomatic. The reinsurer in turn can rely upon 
a steady flow of premium on risks pre-deter- 
mined in all principal aspects. 

It is an obvious consequence of the new fea- 
ture of compulsion that the reinsurance of the 
various risks shall be effected on exactly the 
Any 


right of the reinsurer to object to any of the 


same conditions as in the original policy. 
original conditions would again deprive this 
form of treaty of its absolute reliability. Ac- 
cordingly the reinsurer is bound by all stipula- 
tions, including premium rates, and in case of 
loss by all settlements made by the ceding com- 
including ex gratia and compromise pay- 
other 
equally benefits the reinsurer. 


pany, 
hand the arrangement 
In the first place 
on each policy his position can never be more 


ments. Oi the 


hazardous than that of the ceding company. 
As an example,where the original policy cov- 
ers simultaneously a good risk (for instance 
an office building) and a poor one (a chemical 
factory) the ceding company cannot effect re- 
insurance only on the second. reserving the first 
Secondly, 


entitled to his exact share of the original pre- 


entirely for itself. the reinsurer is 
miums, less a certain commission representing 
his contribution to the expenses of the ceding 
company. He is also entitled to his share in all 
recoveries, and finally has the right to insist 
that the ceding company itself shall at all times 
carry a stipulated portion of each risk. 

It is evident, further, that this intimate re- 
lation can prosper only on basis of profound 
All underwriting decisions are 


mutual trust. 


so exclusively with the ceding company that 





?( 
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the reinsurer, after conclusion of the treaty, 
has no way of influencing the selection of risks 
except by friendly, voluntary co-operation of 
the ceding company. The latter could also find 
innumerable occasions for circumventing the 
provisions of the treaty, for instance in the ap- 
portionment of risks, with very little fear of 
being detected. In addition even under obli- 
gatory treaties situations can arise when the 
reinsurer’s liability is doubtful, as in the case 
of a loss occurring prior to the determination 
of the ceding company’s net retention. Finally 
a treaty, particularly a large one, creates such 
important financial relations between the par- 
ties that the failure of one company may very 
well result in a similar fate to the other. The 
most striking case in recent times is the City 
Equitable affair of 1922. Unless therefore the 
two parties approach their treaty relations with 
complete confidence in each other’s honesty and 
business ability, a treaty will prove a constant 
source of irritation and disappointment, or at 
best can be but short lived. 

The basic principles of modern treaties can 
accordingly be summarized as follow: 

1. The arrangement is mutually obligatory. 

2. The reinsurer automatically follows in 
every respect the fortunes of the ceding com- 
pany on every risk reinsured. 

3. The arrangement is based, in the last re- 
port, entirely upon mutual trust. 


Qvota-SHARE AND Excess TREATIES 
In determining that part of its business 
which is to be reinsured, a ceding company can 
follow two methods, called respectively the 
quota-share and the excess methods. 

The former, as implied by its name, consists 
in reinsuring a predetermined percentage of 
each and every risk accepted. The rigidity of 
the arrangement is absolute, the reinsurer par- 
ticipating even in the smallest policy, so that 
is veritably that of a partner. 
Quota-share treaties, therefore, are of the 
greatest value to him, because his chances of 
profit are directly parallel to those of the ced- 
For the latter on the other 
hand, this system contains great disadvantages. 
The principal one is that they compel him to 


his position 


ing company. 


cede a part in many small risks which he could 
verv well carry for his own account, and on 
which reinsurance is entirely unnecessary. 
Under company has the 
right to choese the risks, a portion of which it 
Market constantly 
compel a company to issue policies for larger 


excess treaties a 


will reinsure. conditions 
amounts than it can prudently retain for own 


account. In addition a company should en- 
deavor to limit its liability on all policies is- 
sued on certain classes of risks (dwellings, 
mercantiles or warehouses, etc.) to as nearly 
the same amount as possible. Flse the law of 
average, the fundament of all insurance, op- 
erates in that particular class only insufficiently 
or not at all. 

these two considerations a 
company will first determine for each risk its 
net retention. 


that are called “excess,” 


Governed by 


The amounts, if any, exceeding 
or “surplus” and form 


the alignment of the excess treaties. Accordingly 
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these treaties offer companies an opportunity 
to intelligently supplement the work of the un- 
derwriting room, by eliminating all business 
endangering its finances or the homogeneity of 
its portfolio. Quota-share treaties offer no 
such possibilities of smoothing out these varia- 
tions in size of the individual policies; these 
are at best telescoped down to a smaller mar- 
gin. 

Surplus treaties are the usual form of fire 
reinsurance. Although a reinsurer is interested 
only in a part of the risks, the large policies, 
underwritten by modern fire insurance compa- 
nies, have become so numerous that the rein- 
surer can expect to obtain an important volume 
of premium derived from a great many risks. 

Quota-share treaties, on the other hand, are 
only used in exceptional circumstances. Be- 
cause a reinsurer’s chances of profit are 
smaller under an excess treaty, the quota-share 
form is used where the margin of profit on the 
ceding company’s business itself is already so 
small as to allow no further reduction. This 
is frequently the case in retrocession, i.e., re- 
insurance of reinsurance. Secondly, quota- 
share treaties, owing to their predominant 
character of partnership, are frequently used 
where the ceding company is confronted with 
a new task, for instance entering a new terri- 
tory. They are sometimes forced by strong 
reinsurers on small companies and they are the 
princpal means of transferring to a mother 
company the business of a subsidiary. 

* ok ok 
CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 

It is significant for the perfection of the 
treaty system that it was subject to little if any 
serious criticism until the war produced seri- 
ous changes in the underlymg conditions of 
fire insurance and reinsurance, particularly a 
sudden great increase in volume of business, a 
sharp rise in the expense ratio and a deteriora- 
tion of the treaty technique. These effects 
were, of course, felt more in the offices of large 
companies than of small ones. The giant com- 
panies which meanwhile had developed were, 
therefore, the first to raise serious objections 
to various features of the treaties. 

In the first place, as the high cost of living 
had increased the expense ratio to 40 per cent, 
while the reinsurance commission remained 
around 30 per cent, the companies criticized the 
treaties as being too expensive and as produc- 
ing an actual financial loss. The head of a 
very large British company group, before the 
Insurance Institute of London, in October, 
1923. estimated the increase in the British fire 
insurance companies’ expenses, owing to the 
work of effecting reinsurances at 5.5 per cent 
of the net retained premiums. An American 
underwriter of equal prominence already 
quoted before, places the same figure for the 
companies operating in New York State at 4.5 
Per cent. It may be conceded that treaties can 
actually mean a financial loss to ceding compa- 
Mes, in periods of scarcity of help, great vol- 
umes of premiums and extravagant cost o* liv- 
ing, as was the case during the war both in 
Germany and England, or still more so during 
the post-war currency depreciation in Germany. 





The handling of treaties became so expensive 
that the companies tried to find relief by every 
possible means, particularly by eliminating 
bordereaux, or even by changing from excess 
to quota treaties. However, as already demon- 
strated, the reinsurance commissions as a rule 
suffice to pay the ceding company’s expenses. 
This is recognized by the companies them- 
selves, because with the improvement of gen- 
eral conditions in the countries mentioned the 
entire treaty machinery is everywhere being 
restored. 

In addition it must be remembered that 
nearly all treaties, by having their commission 
increased to over 30 per cent, would remain 
without profit to reinsurers, owing to their loss 
ratio. Accordingly, had the ceding companies 
retained this business for themselves, but had 
originally incurred 40 per cent expenses to ob- 
tain it, they would have underwritten it at a 
loss to themselves of 7 to 10 per cent, a mis- 
judgment of the actual value of business which 
is most unlikely. It can therefore be stated 
with safety that the expensiveness of treaties 
can only be proven in exceptional cases. 

Of greater consequence is the contention of 
many American companies that aside from any 
quesion of financial loss or of clerical labor, 
treaty reinsurance has the diasdvantage of tak- 
ing away upwards of 25 per cent of a com- 
pany’s business. In other words, a company 
underwrites, inspects and puts through its 
head office machinery at least one-quarter of its 
business without any direct advantage to itself, 
simply as a service to agents and assureds. For 
a large company this may mean millions of 
pounds sterling or dollars in premiums. 

Evidently the fault in this respect lies not 
in the treaty system as such, but in its over- 
expansion. Thirty years ago companies, for in- 
stance in Great Britain and the United States, 
reinsured only about 5 per cent of their gross 
business. At present this figure is 25 to 30 
per cent. A rapid growth in the company’s 
volume of business partly explains this, but 
the real reason lies in the failure of nearly 
every company to increase its net retentions in 
proportion to its financial growth. A company 
at its start, thirty to forty years ago, with as- 
sets of, say, $300,000, may have determined 
$1000, or one-third of I per cent of its assets, 
as the maximum amount which it was prepared 
to lose in any one fire. To-day, with assets 
exceeding, say, $7,500,000, the same company 
probably raised this amount to $2500, the fig- 
ure most widely used in the United States. 
This, however, is only one-thirtieth of I per 
cent, or ten times less. It is an undisputed fact 
that companies, by using more fully their 
carrying capacity, could greatly reduce thelr 
outgoing reinsurance business. To quote once 
more the American Underwriter previously re- 
ferred to: “That the companies (of New 
York State) by availing themselves of their 
full carrying capacity could readily have car- 
ried the entire business written by them in 
1921 of $728,276,1908, or any other year, with- 
out the intervention of reinsurance, I am quite 
sure.” 

This contention may be doubted for any 


small or medium-sized company which is 
struggling to build up its premium income. 
However, it undoubtedly applies to most large 
companies. As a matter of fact since the end of 
1921 at least six major company groups in the 
United States have definitely abandoned the 
treaty system, using facultative reinsurance as 
the means of securing such protection as they 
still may need. Thus the circle closes: from 
very small proportions a company through the 
help of treaties grows to a size where it be- 
comes an entire insurance market in itself, 
thereby outliving the usefulness of treaties to 
itself. 

Finally, since the war serious criticisms have 
been raised in the United States against the 
extent of protection offered by treaties. It is 
contended that all reinsurance is ultimately 
taken as a protection against large losses. Un- 
der ordinary treaties, however, both quota and 
excess, while the reinsurer contributes to large 
losses, he also contributes even to the smallest 
ones, which the company otherwise would 
readily carry on its account. Experience 
shows that among twenty losses collected by a 
company from its reinsurer under ordinary 
treaties there is only one so large that the com- 
pany really is desirous of having the reinsur- 
er’s assistance. It follows that under the treaty 
system a company is compelled to. buy protec- 
tion on vastly more losses than it. fundamen- 
tally desires and needs. In other words, any 
reinsurance system by which the _ reinsurer 
would be obliged to contribute only to large 
losses, respectively, to losses exceeding the 
company’s net retention, would mean a vast 
saving in outgoing reinsurance premiums for 
the latter. 

Among all criticisms raised against treaties 
this one undoubtedly is the most serious one, 
because the reasoning is fundamentally sound. 
Reinsurance contracts on this amended basis 
have been concluded in numerous instances by 
American companies, and it is sometimes con- 
tended that treaties will finally be abandoned 
altogether. This is doubtful. While the new 
form of reinsurance has come to stay among 
large American companies, ordinary treaties 
will undoubtedly continue to be the leading 
form of reinsurance for every company whose 
financial resources compel it to keep its net re- 
tentions consistently much below its gross 
limits. —<—$—$— 
Judgment in Rate Making 

(Concluded from page 23) 
kinds of occupations and all sorts and condi- 
tions of men in so few classes that you can 
count them on the fingers of one hand. 

As for the idea of long term average there 
may be something in it, but there is no doubt 
it calls for extraordinary powers of endurance 
and unusual resources if insurance companies 
are to stay the course. Since 1921 it has been 
more like a cyclone than a cycle! We could 
all become rich if a formula would tell us 
what was going to happen, and then, of course, 
nobody would be rich at all! But fortunes 
have never been Luilt up on statistical theories. 
They have been built up, like everything else 
worth while, on judgment and experience. 
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EARTHQUAKE HAZARDS AND INSURANCE 
(Continued from page 4) 


in the Philippines, with an appendix on the Marianas Islands for 
the period 1599-1907, was published by the Philippine Weather 
Bureau in 1910. This is an exceedingly valuable contribution to 
seismological literature, which unfortunately cannot be conveniently 
condensed for the present purpose. It is frankly admitted that the 
earlier records are incomplete, and to a certain extent this applies to 
the entire historical survey. After the earthquake of 1645 it appears 
that masonry arches were banished from the churches, while the 
towers were made truly enormous substructures. But it is said ‘‘even 
with these precautions there is at present hardly one of the hundreds 
of churches during the | 7th and | 8th centuries which did not at some 
time or other require important repairs of its masonry or even partial 
reconstruction owing to earthquake damages.”’ It is said in this con- 
nection that in reporting earthquake damages in the Philippines much 
emphasis appears to have been laid on the harm done to churches 
and convents, but that this is easily explained by the fact that they 
were often the only structures within the seismic area and built nearly 
everywhere in the most substantial manner. In the aggregate the 
catalogue makes record of 203 destructive earthquakes classified by 


periods as follows: 
TABLE 3 


VIOLENT AND Destructive EARTHQUAKES IN THE PHILIPPINES— 


Scaces VI-X—1599-1909 


Prahoreh IRACUD 2acce: 5 oat ks eaters wae ancy ak hee nas 22 
AMER as acre ecto cin ce ene ed oie we 17 
Pe RN coi rk ELEN Ds cael ake Far eae ct 140 
ORE ee aise ca cs heer Sai crude oe wa Wao eA BERS 63 


This table bears intrinsic evidence of the effect of increased ac- 
curacy in observations in recording and clearly discredits the cata- 
logue as a whole for the years previous to 1850. 


TABLE 4 


Seismic PERIODS IN THE PHILIPPINE IsLANDs—1599-1909—AccorpDING 
To Seismic INTENSITY 


Intensity Before 1900 1700-1799 1800-1849 1850-99 1900-99 

I. cide discsistavacceats 3 I 6 47 7 

We Gicle.s ci siceetncteces + 5 4 43 8 

\ ern ee 6 4 I 25 5 

errr 6 5 5 II 3 

See ee 3 Z — 4 I 
WGA coe cross: e 22 l 10 130 24 


According to the preceding table the 203 recorded shocks have 
been distributed in the following order of seismic intensities, all in- 
tensities below VI being disregarded. Att intensity VI there were 
fifty-eight shocks; at intensity VII, sixty-four shocks; at intensity 
VII, 41 shocks; at intensity IX, 30 shocks, and at intensity X, 10 
shocks. I add a few observations with regard to the most de- 
structive earthquakes as measured by intensity, although some of 
the lower intensities have also caused considerable damage. The 
first shock of an intensity of X occurred in 1627 in Northern Luzon. 
The data concerning this earthquake, however, are vague. The sec- 
ond shock of X intensity occurred in 1641, also in Northern Luzon. 
This destructive earthquake was accompanied by great landslides in 
the mountains and eruptions of water and mud in the region of 
Northern Luzon. The third earthquake of X intensity occurred in 
1645, being referred to as “‘the most terrible earthquake recorded in 
From Manila to Cagayan and 
In the Capital, 


the annals of the archipelago.” 
Ilocos Norte ‘‘it left no stone upon the other.” 
where during the preceding fifty years a greater number of stone 
buildings had been erected, ‘‘magnificent churches, palaces and pub- 
lic buildings, as well as private residences and villas, the destruction 
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was frightful. Ten churches were wrecked entirely. Also twelve 
colleges and hospitals were converted into ruins.” The number of 
persons killed exceeded 600 and the total killed and injured was 
stated to have been 3000. The earthquake caused widespread de- 
struction outside of the city of Manila. An earthquake of X in- 
tensity occurred in 1754 in connection with an eruption of Taal 
volcano. This is also referred to as “‘the most terrible in the history 
of the Islands.’’ An earthquake of X intensity occurred in 1787 
in the Panay Island “‘which left the whole island strewn with ruins.” 
Of ten to fifteen churches and convents in Iloilo Province only two 
or three remained standing. ‘The destruction was universal. Even 
the thick walls of the fort of Iloilo were breached in many places. 

It is stated that the victims were numerous, and in one building 
alone fifteen persons perished. An earthquake of X itensity occurred 
in 1683 in Manila and adjacent provinces. With reference to this 
it is said as follows: ‘‘A disastrous earthquake, comparable to that 
of 1665, laid the country in ruins, the cathedral and nearly all the 
other churches, the palace of the Governor-General, the warehouse, 
forty-six public buildings, etc. Of private houses 570 were de- 
stroyed, while 531 were left tottering. In the aggregate 1172 build- 
ings were left in ruins or badly damaged. The number of victims 
was appalling. It is estimated that in Manila and the surrounding 
towns the number killed reached 400 and the injured 2000. In 
1879 a destructive earthquake of X intensity occurred in Surigao 
Peninsula. It is stated that ‘‘not a single stone building remained 
inhabitable, although some of them, like the churches, government 
houses and prison, were of more solid construction.” Between July 
1 and 15 there occurred on the average five perceptible shocks every 
day. 

In 1892 an earthquake of X intensity occurred in the Province 
of Pangasinan and Banquet. It caused great havoc in the masonry 
buildings, such as churches, convents, court houses, schools and pri- 
vate houses. It affected apparently thirty of the principal towns 
within the area and produced great fissures and extensive subsidences 
in alluvial plains, also many landslides. 

In 1902 an earthquake of X intensity occurred in Southwest 
Mindanao. With reference to this earthquake it is said that it caused 
heavy damage to all the buildings in the town and in the Moro vil- 
lages. The effects were extraordinary on land as well as within the 
bay. The after shocks were so frequent that some 400 could be 
counted within the first eight days after the disaster. There have 
been other serious earthquakes of a lesser intensity than X, but the 
foregoing will serve the purpose of illustrating the seriousness of the 
earthquake problem in the Philippine Islands. 

The publication in question is illustrated by an admirable map 
showing the seismic centers in the islands. There is also an appen- 
dix on earth quakes in the Marianas, of which twelve have been re- 
corded, including one which occurred in 1909 in the island of Guam, 
doing extensive and widespread damage. 

In a bulletin of the Weather Bureau for February, 1909, there 
is a brief account of the strongest earthquake felt in the Philippines 
during the last half century, numbcring fifty-five. Of these five were 
of an intensity of X. It is said in this connection that the maximum 
seismic activity of the whole period under consideration occurred in 
the year 1897, during which eight strong earthquakes were felt in 
the Philippines. It is also pointed out that it requires to be remem- 
bered that during the same year in June there took place the great 
earthquake of Assam and Bengal, India, and that Japan was also 
visited by two violent earthquakes during the month of January. The 
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in the inter-island seas had small destructive extension, affecting only 
one or two towns. None of them reached to such a grade of jn 

as those, for instance, of 1880, 1863 and 1864. It does Not seem, 
necessary to enlarge upon details of this interesting account, which, 
however, should be consulted in any further study of seismic activity. 
in the Philippine Islands. : 


distribution of the earthquakes by months, it is said, offers nothing of 
special interest. The month of July, however, heads the list with 
eight earthquakes, followed by February and December with seven 
each, while January and April show a minimum of two, and the 
other months figure with numbers between these limits. As regards 
the geographical distribution, it is pointed out that “‘the region of 
the archipelago, which during the last fifty years experienced the 
greatest number of violent earthquakes, is the extensive valley of the 
Agusan River, Mindanao; the second place is held by the part of 
the Province of Ambos Camarines, lying between San Miguel Bay 
and Mayon Volcano; while the third is claimed by both the seismic 
region of Taal Volcano and that of Masbate Island. 

“Of the three principal districts of the Archipelago, Luzon, the 
Visayas, and Mindanao, the last is the most unstable. Of the fifty- 
five earthquakes which appear in the list, twenty occurred in the said 
district. Of these, fifteen took place in the eastern part of the island; 
that is to say, in the neighborhood of the trough running along the 
eastern coast, which is one of the most important geosynclinals of 
the Pacific and even of the whole globe.” 


ORIGIN OF SHOCKS 

In view of the submarine origin of many of the shocks felt in the 
Philippines, reference should also be made to a bulletin of the 
Weather Bureau for January, 1921, on “Earthquake Distributiog 
and Submarine Relief in the Philippines,” which contains a wealth 
of useful information. Of much practical importance is a carefyl 
examination of the seasonal distribution of earthquakes contributed 
to the bulletin of the Weather Bureau of February, 1921. This 
discussion includes statistics of monthly distribution from 1599 ty | 
1899. It is said that “‘these statistics seem to show some predom 
inance for the wet months.” Certainly the numbers corresponding tg 
the months of July, August and September are higher. But “‘we mug 
bear in mind that these months are the wettest in the western part of 
the archipelago, so that such a greater amount means very little, The 
eastern regions have their rainy season from October to January; , 
consequently, values should occur during or rather immediately after 
these months, at the end of both rainy seasons. Recent and more te 
liable statistics do not turn very sensibly the balance in favor of the 
rainfall. Taking the shocks felt during the last eighteen years end. 
ing with 1920 and separating them into two groups corresponding © 
to the regions watered by the southwest monsoon, and those receiving 
the rains from the northeast winter winds, the distribution is found 
inconclusive. Neverthless, upon careful reconsideration of data in 
detail for different sections of the islands, the conclusion is arrived 
at that ‘‘the distribution of these disturbances presents more openly 
a tendency to follow the yearly rain distribution. Manila shows high 
numbers clustering around July, while at Butuan occurs the same in 
the last months of the year, in which, it is said, that the period com” 
sidered is too.short to draw any good conclusion.” 

The foregoing account has been necessarily limited to certain fun” 
demental questions to emphasize the peculiar concentration of seismic 
disturbances in the Philippine Islands and the great need of ade 
quate insurance protection. For a full understanding the relation of — 
such disturbances in the Philippines to the geological structure of the | 
islands and the surrounding seas must, of course, be taken into a+ ~ 
count. Fortunately, an interesting discussion of this relation has been Z 
published in the Philippine Journal of Science for August, 1913, | 
by the assistant director of the Weather Bureau, Miguel Sadero Maso. ~ 
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1911 BULLETIN 
A bulletin of the Weather Bureau for 1911 contains an interest- 
ing discussion of seismic tectonic lines in Southern Luzon, which, 
however, is too technical for the present purpose. A special account 
of the seismographic records of Butuan, Mindanao, appears in the 


bulletin for May, 1916. It gives the classification by. months of 903 


seismic disturbances between June, 1915, and May, 1916. The 
major part of the disturbances occurred during the month of March, 


and the least number was reported during the month of October. 
The bulletin for August, 1918, contains an extended account of an 
earthquake in Southern Mindanao, which occurred on August 15 of 
that year. It was of a recorded intensity of IX. This earthquake 
had its origin in the sea or, as has often been the case, in the Pacific 
deep. Shortly after the earthquake a tidal wave estimated at some 
places to be 24 feet in height invaded the coast, to a large extent 
drowning and carrying away many persons and animals. 

The bulletin for September, 1922, contains a summary account 
of fifty-two earthquakes during the period 1900-1922. Nineteen 
of these occurred between 1901-10, inclusive, while thirty-three oc- 
curred between 1911-1922. Of all these earthquakes, however, 
only two were of an intensity of X, while nine were of an intensity 
of IX. The record would average two destructive earthquakes per 
annum. It is explained that most of these earthquakes, however, 
originated under the neighboring seas of China, Celebes and the 
Pacific. Nearly all the shocks which originated either on land or 

















missions and that the service charge we retain 
is earned and not an excess charge to our cus- 
tomers. However, the figures are interesting as 
far as they go. Buffalo cannot be considered, 
having received only two sheets, but Rochester 
shows an average of total expenses to total 
premium income of .083 per cent, which is 
lower than from offices of incomes over $50,- 


Agency Costs 
(Concluded from page 28) 
commission income: 


Advertising 
Auto Expense 


Average High Low 
%o % % 


37 
495 
393 
22 


Buffalo 
Rochester 
Syracuse 

Over $50,000 
Under $50,000 
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.535 
-656 
.78 
-93 


Ruffalo 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Over $50,000 


The above figures are not to be considered 
dependable as very few offices keep their rec- 
ords at all alike, and it is evident that some 
offices have included owners’ or officers’ sala- 
ries, which should not be included, to give a 
correct report. 

We agents should clean our own houses and 
be ready to show that we can justify our com- 


ooo and under $50,000, which averages .I19 
per cent. In the 40 reports the highest asso- 
ciation expense is 2 per cent and lowest % of 
I per cent, and most of them leaving it out 
altogether. 

A few figures to think about—they would be 
more interesting if we had more replies to com- 
pare, but take what we have: 


34 


Under $50,000 101 

These figures are average percentages 
only represent a few of the expense items om 
the questionnaire, but seemed to be the ones 
that most offices recorded. However, they give” 
you something to think of and to compare with 
your own records when you return home. 7 
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